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SWAT in your 
living room 



Rolfe Tikkala is not what one would call a 'derelict 
of the law.' 

A 28 year-old McGill student, he is entering his third 
year of Political Science with avid interest and a 
healthy average. He spends most evenings in quiet 
solitude, reading a good book, or just enjoying the 
company of his pet Cockatoo, Oscar. 

On a Sunday evening much like this, last August 
25th, Rolfe unwillingly became host to a gun-toting 
SWAT team. 
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"I was reading a book and 
had dozed off on the couch. 
Suddenly. I was awoken by an 
abrupt noise to see the hallway 
full of guys wearing bullet- 
proof vests, blue-serge 
uniforms, and carrying those 
little Japanese machine-guns," 
said Tikkala. 

"The leader started shouting 
at me in French, but seeing I 
didn't understand, he told me 
— in English — to lay down on 
the floor. At first I thoiight 
there was a sniper or something, 
and that it was for my own pro- 
tection. But when 1 tried to get 
^ up, the guy waved his machine- 
gun at me," Tikkala continued. 

Police frisked Tikkala at gun- 
point as the remaining squad 
stormed through his St. Urbain 
apartment looking for 
something or someone. 

It was only after two detec- 
tives entered and discovered he 
was a McGill student that Tik- 
kala received an explanation. 
Apparently, MUC Detective 
Sgts. Leroyer and Gingras had 
:^received an anonymous tip that 
two heavily armed convicts had 
escaped from a maximum- 
security prison, and were 
holding out in his apartment. 

Realizing the student had no 
idea what they were talking 
about, the detectives gave him 
their names, told him his door 
was damaged, and said their in- 
surance would take care of it. 
They left vnthout a word of 
apology. 

Gazette Police Reporter Ed- 
die Collister, whom Tikkala 
phoned for advice, said: 
"There's really not a lot you 
can do. It goes on all the time. 
The police were within legal 
rights, and were only going on 
what information they had. 



And it's really only newsworthy 
if bullets are flying. 

"If anything, you should be 
thankful they were trained 
Montreal S.W.A.T., and not 
Sherbrooke Police," he told 
Tikkala. 

Early this year two innocent 
carpet-layers in "Rock Forest, 
Sherbrooke, were mistakenly 
shot with dozens of rounds of 
ammunition by Sherbrooke 
police. Two of the three officers 
involved were recently pro- 
moted. 

Alain Arseneault of the Ligue 
des Libertés Civile agreed that 
police had not violated the law 
in Tikkala's case, but said 
police often pursue weak tips. 
He called the police in Rock 
Forest "clearly negligent." 

According to Marvin 
Rotrand, spokesman for the 
Publié Security Dossier of the 
Montréal Citizens Movement 
(MCM), "There are countless 
cases like this." 

He says, "the Montreal Police 
have a not quite (but almost) 
cowboy-like attitude. They tend 
to overreact in many such cir- 
cumstances. This is dangerous 
when you consider their gun 
policy: If you shoot, shoot to 
icill. No warning shot. It is a 
policy that will inevitably result 
in the tragic waste of human 
lives." 

The MCM attribute this at- 
titude to a malaise in the entire 
structure of the 'active* Police 
Department. • 

As Rotrand puts it: "The 
system is hierarchal, and 
militaristic. The police enforce 
the law on the public on behalf 
of their own insular society. 
Sort of like: 'Cops take care of 
cops'." . 

Rotrand explained: "Fifty 
per cent of all civilian com- 

conllnaed on page 6 



Get on the 
Right Track with 
Decl(mate 

Oacimul* Sailing Boot 
Laca top yaiiaw boots won b)ue 
mn. t4>3/«~ higii with non- 
skid tola. Umsai. 
Siza»2-13. _ , _ , 

Uathar Moccaain Slieaa 

Slip rasotim with nppM sola pattam 
DcCKM ATC M«ns sues 7- IZ. UkI«s suas 5-9. 

_ SPECIAL 

M.M.O.S. Inc. 

l!?**" 1210UnenAv«nua.Mon(iMl.Oua()ae 
rSA^ H3a3C4 (514)666-1146 





Adt may ba plactd through tha Dilly, Room 
B03, Studant Union Building, 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Daadllna it 2:00 p.m. two weekdays 
prior to publication. 

McGIII studants: S2.S0 per day; tor 3 con- 
sécutive days, S2.0D par day; mora tiian 3 
days, $1.75 par day. McGIII faculty and 
stall: S3.S0 par day. All others: $4.00 per 
day. Extct changt only, pleise. 
The Dally assumas no llnanclal responslbllty 
lor errors, or damage due to errors. Ad will 
re-appear tree ol charge upon request If in- 



CRESCENT PHARMACY 

A. GOLDSTEIN. PHARMACIST 
455 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST - 
849-6019 

SUPER SCHOOL 
OPENINiG SPECIALS 

200 OXFORD LOOSELEAF .77(1; 

DUOTANG. .15(p 

McGILL BOOKS -......$3.99 

LOOSELEAF BINDERS .99(1; 

COILED EXERCISE BOOKS 80 pgs69(D 

BIC PENS 3/49(|; 

VINYL CLIPBOARD .$1.09 

1" VINYL BINDER 99(1; 

ALL OTHER SCHOOL SUPPLIES AT 
DISCOUNT PRICES. 

• LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER SALE ENDS FRI SEPT 13 

LOOK FOR US IN YOUR BONI CAMPUS 



'Eat 



formation Is Incorrect due to our error. 
Tlie Daily reserves the right not to print i 
clattllled Id. 

343-MOVEBS 

Moving? All local moves done qulcltly and 
careluily by student with large closed truclt. 
Fully equipped, reasonable rates. (kIII 
Stéphane — 288-8005. 

350 -JOBS 

Tutorial Service now hiring qualified senior 
and graduate students to tutor all subjects. 
Must provide transcript and SIN number. 
Applications available room 206. Powell 
BIdg. 3637 Peel. 392-6741 lor Information. 
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: STUDENT SPECIAL 



• ' wash, cut and blow dry 
I S2 1 for women, $1 6 for men 

• Full lime students only 

: For appointment, call: 

: 849-9231 

Î f/7S '/frrtrm/. 



Fully Licensed 
Iranian Cuisine 

Daily Specials 
$4.95 

• Soup • Hot Meal 
• Salad • Bread 
• Dessert (Jello) 

• Coffee-Tea 
(Second cup free) 

Monday to Friday 
(11:30 to 14:00) 

CHELO KHORESHT GHORMEH 
SABZI 
GHEIMEH BADEMJAH 
CHELO KABAD KOBIDEH 
CHELO MORGH 

Friday only— 
Sabzi Polo- 
Happy Hour- 
Monday to Friday 17h to lOh 

3440 Durocher 
844^71 
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2050 rue Mansfield (between De Maisonneuve & Sherbrooke.) 

BEUEVË IT OR NOT! 

COPIES 




8:30 AM 

to 
8:00 PM 




Tèl: 842-4401 



BOUND DOCUMENTS EXTRA. 



CENTBE ÉDUCATIF 

STANLEY H. 
KAPLAN 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
MCAT-LSAT-SAT 
GMAT-DAT-GRE 
Preparation courses 
In 

Montreal 

287-1896 

550 Sherbrooke W. 

Suite 380 
Montreal H3A 1B9 



MILTON PARK COMMUKiïY 
CHUI\CH (Presbyterian) 

^<^^j-v MINISTER: 
/TREV.^O. HARPER 

Serving, the ~ - 

Mlltbh^Park/McGili 

Community 

] Service in 
The Presbyterian College 

3495 University Street 
SUNDAYS at 10:00 A.M. 

EVERYONE WELCOME 



SPECIAL OFFER 



BEST PRICED 

BRIEFCASES 
BEST PRICED 

BRIEFCASES 
BEST PRICED 

BRIEFCASES 
LATDIOR 
SUITE 4 
1610 SHERBROOKE ST. W. 
(CORNER GUY) . 



Organltitlonil / AdmlnlitritlvB positlonis 
available lor person(s) interested In workm; 
with progressive Montréal theatre. Conijc 
Theatre Shmeaire, 272-6153 

352 -HELP WANTED 

Wantsd: Young people, ages 16-30, to W3r> 
on all aspects ol a new magazine and able t: 
go on government grant. Call Charges 
845-9171 or Anka, 843-32B6. 

Houikeepar / Babytlttar. Monday thorugt 
Friday 1:00 — 5:30 plus. Outremont area 
Experience and references esseni 
392-4994 days. 495-9395 cvcnm gi: 

354 -TYPING SERVICES 

Typist. Professional specialized m colic::: 
meticulous presentation ol papers, e:: 
IBM-Seleclric III. Deadlines respccien 
Englisti. French, Spanish. 5 min Irom cam- 
pus. Call belore 8 p.m.: 849-g708 (try 
weekends too). 

One-day service. B.Comm backgrouna 
Quality ot work professional. Prool-reading 
done. Editing, il required. Theses, CV:: 
cases, etc. Error-proof. Across McG> 
340-9470. 



Theiet, term papers, resumes. 18 years e< 
perlence. Rapid service. 7 days a week 
$1.50 /double spaced. IBM (2 minutes 
from McGIII Campus) Mrs. Pauieite 
Vigneaull: 288-9638, 288-0016. 



Anton King will type papers again this tail. 
SI. 15 per page or double lor rush orders. 
St-Laurent Poirier area. 747-5705. 

French - English. Word processing: dif- 
ferent sizes and styles of printing; copy typ 
ing, dictaphone, computerized graphs ar.c 
charts. Call Heidi Phiiipps, 935-8698. 
Tuesdays. Thursdays. 

356 -SERVICES OFFERED 

Academic / Vocational guidance. Unsure o 
programme to enter or courses to lake. Wil 
help you.decjdedjNheni yo«ir-.vocational in- 
: lere5tsllCTHMSaMBi^340-9470;^yi 

Publie writer and translalor English, Frencn 
Spanish. Writing ol letters, résumés, varied 
texls.4Fast'àiid conlUential. Call belore 
p.m.:849-9708.' 

Research pipersi 306-page catalog . 
15,278 topics! Rush $2.00 - Research 
11322 Idaho, N' 206MB. Los Angeles 
90025 (213)477-8226. 

Presbyterian / United Church Chaplaincy 
an open daytime drop-in senrice Iw 
students / faculty / staff provldin; 
counselling or conversation with Rev. Chris 
Ferguson, In addition to regularly announc 
ed program activities. 3484 Peel (Newmar 
Centre); 

361- ARTICLES FOHSALEë£ 
EXXA Military Surplus: Montréal's fashion 
discount centre - best prices • Canadian 
combat pants $14.99, jackets $14.99 
British pants $14.99, trench coats from 
$9.95. 1477 Mansfield. 

EXXA: Wekroms backll - EXXA has obtain- 
ed a pile ol new stock — school bags, 
pants, jackets, king size 'T' shirts, running 
shoes. See you soon. 1477 Mansfield. 

Bookshalvas, ' desk, computer or stereo 
tables, other articles In wood, new. Also 
partitions (screens) three or more panels. 
Mike: 526-0034. 

EXXRA Newt Day 2 - Big batlle, Canadian 
troops, using pea shooters are In combat 
with Bengonlans, In PantagonIa, using 
flower power — Canadian troops starling to 
hallucinate: EXXA Is watching. 

EXXA Military Surplus — have you seen the 
7th wonder ol the world — no? Weil come to 
EXXA - barber chairs, bombs, great 
fashion items — and we "blast" high 
prices. 1477 ManslleM. 

2 Love seats, red tweed, modern design, 4 
matching antique pressed-back chairs, 2 
brass hanging hurricane lamps, small area 
rug. Reasonably priced. 688-8887, 
687-2701. ■ 

374 -PERSONAL 

Want to know where to go for the best 
smoked meat In Montréal? Call McGIII 
Nighlline: 392-8234. 

Binévoles bilingues demandés à 
Nightiine... vérifiez les annonces ailleurs 
dans le Daily. ■■■ 

383 -LESSONS OFFERED 

English classes: groups and individuals: 
remedial English, ESP, conversation. 
Qualified accredited teacher. Call 481*8053 
— Also French conversation. 

conlinued on paKC 13 



imunlclpal news 
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Montréalers run for Central Americans 



by Melinda Witlslock 



For the sixth year in a row, 
) some 100 Montréalers will be 
raising money for projects in El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Guatemala by running 42 km in 
the Montreal Marathon on 
September 22. 

Stewart Russell, one of the 
organizers, says the Marathon 
will raise over S40,000, "which 
will go directly to projects in 
Central America." 
Fifty per cent of the proceeds 



will go to medical clinics and 
popular, underground radio 
stations in El Salvador. Accor- 
ding to Russell, the Marathon 
Committee for Central America 
plans to continue last year's 
support of small, mobile 
medical clinics in the 'conflict 
zones' of El Salvador. 
However, this year's priority is 
to train local people as 
paramedics who will be respon- 
sible for primary health care, 
education and prevention of 
disease. 



The other 25 per cent of the 

money allocated for El Salvador 
will be used to support the 
material needs of the outlawed 
independent radio stations in 
the 'liberated zones' or the 
zones controlled by the FMLN 
guerrillas (the main opposition 
coalition to the Napoléon 
Duarté regime). The 
Marathon's contribution will go 
to Radio Vcnceremos and 
Radio Farabundo Marti and 
any other stations operating in 
the liberated zones. 

imcglll news 



Another 20 per cent of the 
.money; raised will go towards 
equipment and tools for 

Nicaraguans to build and repair 
their own wheelchairs. Many 
people are handicapped for life 
by the continuing war between 
the American-backed contras 
and the Sandinista government. 

According to a Marathon 
pamphlet, the organizers are 
also encouraging "people to 
send welding material, simple 
tools, and replacement parts for 
the wheelchair project through 



the boat for Nicaragua cam- 
paign." 

Last year, the boat project 
sent a full 40-root container to 
Nicaragua. 

Another 20 per cent will go 
towards supporting the health 
and nutritional needs of 80 
families "displaced" by army 
repression in the tropical region 
of El Peten in ■ Northern 
Guatemala. According to the 
same pamphlet, these refugees 
need mosquito netting and seed 

continued on pige 6 



Students launch Youth Year with firm support 



I by Brendan Weslon^ 



From a fourth floor Student 
Union Building office, R.J. 

Vézina answers his telephone 
and looks over the corporate 
skyscrapers of downtown Mon- 
tréal. Bright and. optimistic as 
his McGill sweatshirt, Vézina 
co-directs an International 
Youth Year (lYY) Task Force 
of nine McGill students who 
have succeeded where 
thousands of other students 
have failed. 

Without government funding 
they have organized the AC- 
TION '85 International Youth 
Year project which will bring 
dozens of groups and speakers, 
and 10,000 youth to McGill bet- 
ween September 23 to 28. 

Soliciting the help of promi- 
nant diltural, political and 
business institutions in Mon- 
tréal, the Task Force coor- 
dinated an up-beat >^eek of 
events with kiosks to be set up 
in the glass corridor between the 
Leacock and Arts buildings, 
and speakers to be scheduled 
around campus. 

"We're oriented toward all 
locally active youth," says R.J. 
Vézina, Co-director of the Task 
Force. "This project is the best 
oppportunity for youth to 
realize there's so much out 
there." 

National participants will in- 
clude Canada World Youth, the 
Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, la Comité des 
Relations . Internationales, 
UNESCO. Canada, United Na- 
tions Association in Canada, 
Voyagers et Voyageuses de la 
Paix, the Canadian Centre for 
Architecture, and the youth sec- 
tions of the Liberal, Conser- 
vative and New Democratic par- 
tics. 

Among the provincial par- 
ticipants are the Liberal Party 
of Québec, the Parti Québécois, 
Communication Québec, 
Opérations Déclic, and the Of- 
fice Franco-Québécois pour la 
jeunesse. 

Montréal groups include the 
Symphony Orchestra's Youth 
Committee, the Museum of 
.Fine Arts, la .Musée d'An Con- 
temporain, YMCA, Youth 



Horizons, Toujours Ensemble,* 
Sun Youth, Board of Trade, 
and Youth Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Representing McGill, the 
McGill Students'. Society 
(MSS), the Graduate Scarlet 
Key Society, McGill Arts and 
Science Undergraduate Society, 
McGill Intra-Fraternity Coun- 
cil, McGiil International 
Students' Association, and 
other McGill groups. 

Thé activities are to be fund- 
ed equally by McGill organiza- 
tions, corporate sponsqrs, and 
ticket sales and concessions. 

Government grants were re- 
quested and refused, though the 
federal government made a late 
pledge of $3,S0O just prior to 
the August 28 press conference. 

"We wasted a lot of time try- 
ing to figure out how to gel 
government funding," said 
Vézina. "A lot of groups ex- 
pected a lot from the govern- 
ment because of all the grant 
advertisements." 

After studying the procedures 
the Task Force applied for 
S7,000 each from the federal 
and provincial governments, 
and was refused by both. When 
contacted the governments had 
claimed all funds were spent. 

Yet two Gazette articles 



(August 6, and 7), critical of 
Federal Youth Minister Andrée 
Champagne for this decision, 
precipitated the Ministry's put- 
ting the application back under 



MSS in February and 

discovered no plans had been 
made for International Youth 
Year. A series of loose meetings 
generated the nucleus of the 




review. 

"They called us up asking for 
a detailed emergency up-date on 
the project," said Vézina. 

Co-director Diane Sokolyk 
admits it is possible the articles 
were responsible for the federal 
governihent's sudden change of 
heart. 

"In the past few weeks the 
project has become more con- 
crete, and I think that helped," 
she said. 

Vézina had approached the 



Task Force which linked itself 
with major McGill student 
organizations. ' 

MSS has donated S3,000 and 
underwritten the $25,000 
budget. Aproximately $9,500 
must still be raised. The surplus 
expected froni the activities will 
go to youth support groups. 

MSS VP External Luc Joli- 
Coeur sits on the nine-member 
Task Force. "Everything has to 
be in by September 9," he says. 



but "we're still hoping to get 
some money from the provin- 
cial government." 

When government funding 

was refused, the group solicited 
the help of fifteen influential 
Montréalers, including business 
giants Drummond Birks, Con- 
rad H. Harrington and H. Ar- 
nold Steinberg, for an advisory 
board'. This helped get cor- 
porate fundraising and com- 
mitments from speakers. 

Vézina says care has been 
taken to limit corporate in- 
fluence. "Youth Year is not just 
corporations," he said. Nor- 
dair, the only commercial ex- 
hibit, was allowed because of 
their $174 Youth Pass offering 
unlimited travel in Canada for 
one month. AIESEC, the 
Association of International 
Students of Economics and 
Commerce, will also hold a 
Career Day where large cor- 
porations recruit students as 
future employees. 

Financial support • for AC- 
. TION '85 has come from Sun 
Life, Labatt's. MSS, Nordair. 
CFCF TV, McGill Graduate 
Society, McGill Society, Royal 
Bank, Standard Life, McGill 
Dean of Students Office, Con- 
cordia Student 's Society, and 
Vézina', Portier and Associates. 



Task Force plans fun actions at McGill 



A Task Force of 11 McGill studeiitS: mil launch an assault 
on youth apathy in the face oflntefnàtiônàl Youth Year, with 
a multi-media series of activities in the last week of September 

ACTION '85, a week of exhibits, conferences, films and 
events stressing the International Youth Year themes of 
Peace, Particpation and Development at McGill, hopes to at- 
tract more than 10,000 Montréal youth between September 23 
and 28. 

Diane Sokolyk, Co-director of ACTION '55'^ Task Force, 
said the focus will be on "the role of youth in our society, 
with respect to politics, economics, culture and international 
affairs." 

Sokolyk envisions the project as "a catalyst to more youth 
participation," with the outreach of McGill to the Montréal 
community and vice-versa. 

The economics conference will have speakers from 
business, labour and academics address the issiie of youth 
unemployment. Yet Ic Regroupment Autonome des Jeunes 
(RAJ), Québec's most active voice on youth unemployment, 
has not yet been invited. 

Explained Co-director Robert Vézina, "Basically, we 
hadn't thought about it." 



Geoffery Pearson, son of former Prime Minister Lester B. 
Pearson and Exectitive Director of the Hudson Institute, will 
speak at the 'Youth, Peace and Development' conference. 
Liberal leader Robert Bourassa will speak on the role of 
youth in Canadiah politics. 

Ceremonies will open at noon on Monday the 23rd with a 
marching band and balloon launch on lower campus. A 
UNESCO photo exhibit on the impressions of youth by socie- 
ty and of society by youth, will be shown in Redpath 
Undergraduate Library from 8:30 to 10 pm until Thursday. 

Film student Mario Bonefant's video La Course Autour du 
Monde", spanning a journey of 22 coiintries will be shown on 
Wednesday. Film Society will show War Games Thursday 
evening. 

Also on Thursday, a benefit dinner with Theatre Shmeatre 
and radio personality Mark Burns will be held in the Student 
Union cafeteria. Proceeds will go to youth groups such as Sun 
Youth, Shawbridge Youth Centre, Toujours Ensemble,. 
Youth Horizons and YMCA Montréal Job Generations. 

Friday night a post-Shaughnessy Cup football game party 
will be held in the Union building. Read the Events listings in 
the Daily for specific times and places. 



/ turn back to your mêlent prophets la the 
Old Testament and the signs foretelling Ar- 
mageddon, and IJInd myself tmnderlng If 
we're the generation that's going to see that 
come about... they certainly describe the 
times we're going through. 

Ronald Reigtii 
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I East Timor 

East Timor. It sounds like one of tliose exotic places you want to 
travelito... sometime. Kind of like Easter Island. (fî 

But it's not. East Timor is a nation which persevered under 450 
years of Portugese colonialism, one of the most brutal of colonial 
powers? and was on the brink of emerging from a month-long civil 

war as a nation culturally distinct from all her neighboursM 

Fretilin, the progressive popular movement which had began pro- 
grammes for literacy, health and land reform was ready to 
express that culture. Biit then something tragic, happened. [ i 

The Indonesian military invaded, and began a campiiign of 
genocidal terror comparable to the Holocaust, Pakistan's reign of 
terror[{in Bangladesh, or the Russian-sponsored famine/ in the 
Ukraine. One quarter of a million people, 40 percent East TËiorese 
have perished in the ten years since the invasion. What is aWiost as 
tragicjhis slaughter has been ignored. g 

It isglear why Indonesia invaded. Indonesia's history of ^iperial 
expansion and domination of surounding islands is long. Ttic dic- 
tatorship lust for power derives from its own insecurity. Sponsored 
by thp United States, Suharto's regime only retains it^s own 
privilege as long as continues to make Indonesia's oil, tinfpickel, 
bauxite and labour ressources available at bargain b'asementVices, 
and controls the local populations. ]■:] 

In a[nation where most land is held by one per cent of the popula- 
tion, control has meant the torture and murder of more ^than a 
millioiiilndonesians. 

FurÛiier, Canada is as complicit in these massacres as the United 
States.H^We have more foreign investment than the U.S. ari# Cana- 
dian corporations support the Indonesian military. ; 

The ^western press has ignored the plight of the East Timorese. It 
seems |t|iere is something un-newswo~rthy, about certain atrocities. 
Doesn't it seem a little strange that communist atrocities attract far 
more attention than capitalist ones? For example Sakhafov war- 
rànts ail article each month yet a population 650,000 is ^brutally 
reducei to 400,000 by an extention of our own hand, warrants 
none. • v M~ 

As Bertolt Brecht once said: "When crimes begin to pile up they 
becometinvisible. When suffering becomes unendurable ïhe cries 
are nolonger heard. The cries, too, fall like rain in sumn{e|." 
BrendMi Weston Mellnda \||ttstock 




CFRM: 
Mounting an 
audio-invasion 



CFRM -- FM IN '86! 

This year CPRM - Radio McGill will be mounting an extensive campaign 
to oblatn a full license to broadcast on FM. This will enable the radio station 
to not only better serve the university but make it more accessible at large Wc 
are handicapped in that we arc only able to reach certain of the McGill 
population. Thus FM is essential in order for us to fulfill our mandate as a 
campus-wide radio station. 

We at CFRM have instituted various changes in order to fulfill this man- 
date. Foremost, we are now broadcasting daily in Gertrude's Pub between 
11:00am and 4:00pm. Coupled with this change is a reinforced "all requests 
played policy. Within these hours listeners may phone in requests to the sta- 
tion which will be played within f5 minutes or at least until all previous re- 
quests have been played. 

We seek to be more accessible rather than-tb compromise on our policy of 
alternative programming. We maintain that we exist to provide an alternative 
to commercial radio, this does not mean, however, we need alienate ourselves 
from the public which we serve. 

.Our playlist at the radio station reflects ah effort on our part to bring 
together a diverse selection of musical tastes, supporting local and Canadian 
talent and answering the need for a viable alternative to the mainstream of 
commercial radio. As such, listeners will have available to them a broad spec- 
trum of specialty and informational programming. An FM license affords us 
the opportunity to build upon this alternative' dimension, meeting your needs 
and obtaining our goals. ej ^ 

Radio McGill 





•dllorltl board cootrlbuton 



Mellnda Wlltstock •dllorlivchld <lnliilm) 
Brsndan Waston unlor n*ws (Inlarim) 
Adam Quastal nawa tdltor 
to b« elaclad nawa tdllor 
' ' ' ' to be electad nawa adilor 
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International Youth for Peace 
and Justice Tour: 



Third World youth 
bring issues home 
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by Mclinda Witlslock 
and Chris Cavanugh 



Imagine tliis. You're in a 
small rural mountain town. 
Your village is attacked by 50 
mercenaries. They kill 
everyone around you — your 
Family, your friends. You are 
only wounded in 'the arm. but 
you play dead.vAs they are 
leaving, you, with your good 
arm, pick up a machine gun 
and kill some of them. 

You are a 12 year old giri. 

This is not imaginary; this is 
the true story of Brenda 
Rocha, whose village in Nor- 
tiiern Nicaragua was attacked 
by U.S. backed counter- 
revolutionaries (contras) last 
year. 

It is hard for most Cana- 
dians to understand the day-to- 
day realities of growing up 
amidst constant warfare, 
severe poverty, racism, or 
political repression. 

Most people in North 
America don't realize what it 
is to be at the wrong end of 
(he guns. . 

To bring Canadians face-to- 
face with these realities, the In- 
ternational Youth for Peace 
and Justice Tour (lYPJT) is 
bringing 60 young people from 
over 25 war-torn and 
underdeveloped countries to 36 
Canadian cities. They will 
speak to Canadian teenagers 
and adults of their daily ex- 
periences growing up amidst 
constant political violence and 
economic inequality. 

"Most people in North 
America have never known the 
day-to-day horrors of living 
under directly oppressive 
governments or amidst cons- 
tant warfare," says lYPJT Na- 
tional Co-ordinator. Glenn 
Hilke. 

. "What we know about the 
world is spoon^feid to lis by the 
commercial média which has a 
very biased point, of view. I 
thinlc the Tour offers young 
Canadians the opportunity to 
get the other side of the story 
from people their own age," 
he added. 

An International Youth Year 
project, the lYPJT is designed 
to foster discussion of peace 
and justice amoiig youth of 
different national 
backgrounds. 

The main goals of the Tour, 
according to organizers, are to 
break down cultural barriers 
and 10 combat racism by pro- 
moting solidarity with the vic- 
tims of underdevelopment and 
inequality, take à forceful 




stand against the spiralling 
arms race, and, above all, to 
generate much-needed alter- 
native solutions to these pro- 
blems. 

The lYPJT participants will 
be chosen among young people 
who have suffered the ravages 
of war, foreign economic and 
military interventioh'ahd 
poverty, as well as Canadian 
youths who are economically 
disadvantaged, members of 
ethnic and native minorities 
within Canada, and those . 
Canadian youths active in the 
peace and social justice 
movements. 

Tour.participants will be 
coming from a broad range of 
countries spanning all con- 
tinents and conflict zones, in- 
cluding some one very seldom 
hears from, such as 
Afghanistan, the Marshall 
■ Islands (a U.S. nuclear test 
site), and New Caledonia (a 
French overseas territory in the 
Pacific). 

The 60 Tour participants 
will visit schools and com- 
munity centres in Québec, On- 
tario and British Columbia. 
The core of their presentations 
will be personal testimony in 
front of general audiences, 
followed by more>intimate 



classroom workshops. 

But it is not just Canadian 
youths that will learn from the 
Tour. The participants 
themselves "will be given an 
opportunity to speak about 
these experiences which they 
usually have to hold in," says 
Hilke. 

"No one sçems to care or 
understand the plight of 
refugees living in Canada. This 
will give both refugees and 
youth from other countries the 
opportunity to express 
themselves and inspire the 
compassion of others. It will 
strengthen them in their conti- 
nuing struggle," he added. 

According to one of the 
Québec co-ordinators Nathalie 
Robitaille, the Toiir par- 
ticipants will be learning from 
each other — youth will be 
teaching youth. 

"They will learn about 
hope. They will see that they 
are not the only ones that suf- 
fer the horrors of political op- 
pression and poverty day-to- 
day. A kid from Cambodia 
will see that another kid from 
Namibia has a lot in common 
with him. They'll learn to be 
more internationalist in their 
outlook," she said. 

Michel-Adrien Sheppard, the 



other co-ordinator for Québec, 
added, "I think young people 
are less prone to forget shared 
experiences that cross cultural 
and racial barriers. Adults tend 
to be more able or willing to 
shrug off such experiences if 
they conflict with the 
ideological prejudices of the 
moment." 

"Young people arc more 
easily in touch with a deeper 
sense of community that can 
straddle any artificial or 
officially-enforced national or 
racial divide. In a sense, then, 
one of the messages of the 
project might be: let us ' 
acknowledge, and fight for, 
what holds us together, despite 
our often conflicting 
diversity." 

Robitaille believes the Tour 
will have a lot of impact on 
Canadians. "Here, we can eat 
anything we like, we can walk 
down the street without being 
shot at — the Tour will make 
Canadians realize not only 
their privilege, but also the 
horrible plight of the majority 
of people in the worid." 

Because of the personal, 
face-to-face testimonies of the 
Tour participants, the Tour 
will accomplish what the T.V. 
and media cannot, agree Hilke 
and Robitaille. 

Genocide and hunger; as 
reported in the Commercial 
media, merely become imper- 
sonal statistics. The horror can 
be turned off with the T.V. 

Young people" from conflict 
zones will be talking directly to 
young Canadians, relatively 
free of the interference of 
adults and media interpreta- 
tions of international conflict 
and underdevelopment. Young 
Canadians will receive first- 
hand accounts of what it is 
like to starve in Ethiopia, to 
flee your home in El Salvador 
and to live as a refugee in 
Montréal, or to live through 
the genocide in Cambodia 
under the Khmer Rouge. 

The Tour will touch many 
Canadians personally — 
literally hundreds of Canadian 
families and community 
groups will be playing an in- 
tegral role in the project by 
opening their doors and 
welcoming the young par- 
ticipants into their homes. 

Canadian schools generally 
have not incorporated develop- 
ment education or peace and 
justice issues into school cur- 
ricula. As a rcsuU, many 
young people have a very 
distorted understanding. of the 
realities of the problems facing 
the Third World. 

According to Dorothy 
Rosenberg, Montréal peace 
educator and member of the 
lYPJT advisory committee, 
"What concerns me is people's 
lack of ability to deal with 
these issues. We dcn't educate 
our students to empowerment 
and participation and the 
apathy that we see reflects this 

"More and more teachers, 
parents and students alike arc 
seeing a need to look at issues 
of militarism and peace. We 
must not be afraid to deal with 



these things in the classroom. 
It is only through peace and 
justice education that we can 
learn to deal with these - 
issues." 

To enhance and deepen the 
experience of the Tour, an 
educational package has been 
designed to use before, during 
and after the Tour. It includes 
profiles of the countries and 
regions involved, lesson plans 
related to peace, justice and 
underdevelopment issues, and 
extra-curricular activities that 
youth can organize by and for 
themselves. 

The personal testimonies of 
the participants will be sup- 
plemented by cultural perfor- 
mances by young Canadian 
performing artists. There will 
be, two general public events to 
mark the arrival and departure 
of the Tour participants in 
Montréal — an opening pre- 
tour press conference and 
reception and a farewell con- 
cert, organized co-operatively 
with, and produced by. Les 
Artistes pour la Paix of Mon- 
tréal. The concert will feature 
young performers, tour par- 
ticipants, artists from 
Canada's ethnic and native 
communities, and professionals 
in the performing arts such as 
Margie Gillis and Harry 
Belafontc. 

Inspiration fur the Tour 

The National Co-ordinating 
Committee has been working 
since March, 1985 to make this 
Tour a reality. 

"Motivated by our shared 
experiences as young people 
organized for social and 
cultural change in Canada, we 
deeply felt the need to create ' 
an opportunity for young peo- 
ple from diverse backgrounds 
and experiences to freely 
discuss such issues as peace, 
underdevelopment, racism, 
economic injustice and 
political oppression," said 
Hilke. 

The lYPJT was inspired by 
the American Children of War 
Tour held in November, 1984. 
Organized by the Religious 
Task Force (RTF) of the 
Mobilization for Survival, the 
CWT brought together 38 
teenagers from 14 war-torn 
countries for a 54-city tour of 
U.S. schools, community cen- 
tres, churches, and 
synagogues. 

The Children of War par- 
ticipants were interviewed on 
the Phil Donahue show in the 
U.S., which \yas broadcast 
around the world; One ' 
response to the show came 
from a Marine stationed in 
Okinawa, Japan: "I am still 
young. I have been in the 
marine corps for two years and 
I'm 20 years old, and one day 
I will want my kids to grow up 
in a peaceful environment, just 
like I did. I would like to see 
things change in favour of 
peace, instead of a nuclear 
arms race." 

Another response came from 
a 14 year old giri named Kenya 
Bailey: "Since I have heard 
Phil Donahue's segment on 

conlinucd on page 9 
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..MUC SWAT squad disturbs peace 
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conllnued from puc I 
plaints are weeded out to begin 
with. The remaining half are 
reviewed, In private, by a board 
consisting largely of cops. Cases 
not already rejected here go to a 
. further reviewing board, con- 
sisting entirely of cops. And, as 
fifty per cent of these are usual- 
ly rejected, civilians are left with 
minor compensation, three to 
four day suspensions, and so 
on. The whole system is a white- 
wash." 

According to Arsenault, In- 
trusions aren't always acciden- 
tal. "We've seen this happen 
when people have complained 
to police, when people are 
union militants, or 
protesters... just to harass 
them." Complaints can be 
brought to the courts, he said, 
"but that takes time and 
money." 

Police were unwilling to com- 
ment or release any information " 
pertaining to Tikkala's case. 




Tikkala has no intention of 
pursuing the MUC in court, but 
says his opinion of police has 
changed. "I guess I was pro- 
grammed into being a law- 
abiding wimp,"he said. 

The MCM is calling for a 



thorough and open-ended 
evaluation of the entire ad- 
ministration, and the complete 
duties of police officers. 

Even when search warrants 
are garnished, according to the 
Canadian Law Reform Com- 
mission, 60 per cent are granted 
without just cause. 

According to Rotrand, MUC 
police officers spend an inor- 
dinate amount of their time do- 
ing 'non-police' work, including 
paper-work, enforcing 
municipal by-laws, and social 
work. The Rotrand said these 
activities detract from more 
serious police work, and could 
easily be performed by other 
civic employees at a lesser cost. 

"Police costs are high. The 
budget for the Montreal 
'Metropolitan Area Police for 
^1985 was S28S million. If non-, 
criminal activities were deferred 
tax payers would save money, 
he said." . 

"The MUC is a force of 



strictly white, francophoni 
males," said Rotrand. "Thisil 
not in 'sync' the population o| 
Montréal. The force needs tJ 
see more variation in eihni] 
background." I 

According to Rotrand 
pressure from the MCM recenll 
ly helped slacken police applical 
tion requirements. Applicamj 
with varying ethnic origins ani 
training experience (i.tl 
sociology psychology) ar( 
becoming acceptable. 

"Yet there is still too muctl 
emphasis on technical 
training," he said. 

In cases like Rolfe Tikkala's] 
innocent citizens are inevitablyj 
caught in the path of police in-l 
vestigation, subjected to terrorl 
and intimidation for their on\ 
"protection." 

Said Tikkala, "When I was inl 
South America, I had reason tol 
be afraid. I thought police herel 
were different. Now, 1 guessf 
there isn't a big difference." 
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monde. 
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nelle au lieu d'élre au désespoir. 

8. Connaître qu'on n'est ni une prison ' 
nicrc de son passé ni l'esclave de 
l'avenir. 
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Intramurals provide friendly exercise 



[ by Pcb Runaway 



J 



place to meet people, especially 
for Ui students," says Linda 
.Benedek, a U3 Psychology ma- 
jor, who will be- signing up for 
her second year of Intramurals. 

Linda Schaapman, a McOill 
grad who currently organises, 
coaches, and teaches in various 
athletic programs at McGill, 
says that unlike other years, 



^-^^ Welcome to onr Ateller-boudçne 

La Futonnerie st-L«nrent, eth ooor 
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Intramural sports are a lot of 
fun. If you want to play a sport, 
like volleyball, basketball, or 
the perennial favourite, 
Ultimate Frisbee, in an organis- 
ed but relaxed fashion, why not 
sign up for an Intramural team? 

"Intramurals are a great 



many Ul students are already 
signing up. 

According to Schaapman, 
students usually join in their se- 
cond or third year, after hearing 
about it from friends. 

People join because it is a lot 
of fun. At $4 per person, per 
team, it's cheap. It's a break 
from academics, and you don't 
have to be Dr. J — the point is 
to enjoy yourself. 

If you want to get involved, 
organise a team, or have your 



name put on a list of 'pick-ups j 
and a team will be found foil 
you. 

Sign up is on a first comt,| 
first served basis at the Curriel 
Gym, room G-35. Do it quickly 
as only a limited number of| 
teams can be accomodated. 

Sign-ups for Outdoor sporul 
continue until September 16ih,| 
4:30, and for Indoor sports, Oc-[ 
tober 1-7. For more informa- 
tion call 392-4730. 
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for subsistence crops "if they 
are to survive in an area 
sheltered from army 
operations." 

Finally, 10 per cent will go to 
the Québec Network of 
Solidarity Committees with 
Central America "to support 
the network in it's efforts to In- 
form the public about the situa- 
"on m Central America," says 
Russell. 

Last year, 97 Marathon run- 
ners raised $32,000 which went 
towards building schools in the 
villages of. Nicaragua, mobile 
medical clinics in El Salvador 
and agricultural projects- for 
Guatemalan refugees in Mex- 

JCO. 

According to Russell, all the 
nioney gets to where it's suppos- 
ed to go. unlike all the aid beino 
sent to Ethiopia. 

"The host groups in each of 
these countries have proven 
I'cir rehabiiiiy over the past 
I've years of the Marathon pro- 
ject, wc get progress reports 
tellmg us exactly how the mon -v 
IS used and whether or not the 



.projects have been successful," 
he said. 

Russell says the project not 
only has an impact in Central 
America, but it also affecis 
many people here in Montreal. 

"The idea here is to educate 
people in Canada about the dire 
conditions of the great majority 
of people in these countries, 
said Russell. 

"During 'the Marathon, sup- 
port groups will be lining the 
course of the run, passing out 
leaflets explaining why the nin 
is happening," he said. "As 
well, we will be showing a video 
at the Outremont theatre as part 
of the Latin American film 
festival explaining the reasons 
for the run.' 

The Marathon will be starling 
at the Jacques Cartier bridgeai 
9h00 and ending at Pare Lafon- 
taine later in the day. 

/fyoti are interested in eiiho' 
rtinniri!' in the Marathon aiii 
collecting pledges, inakini 
pledges for ninncrs, or lu-lpi" ' 
with the nriiciniTMiion •-•/ 
Marathon, please call Picn' 
Gauthier at 933- 194 f>,. 
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Nicaraguan students' union 
reaches out to Canadians 



Hby Leslie McLaughlin 



Leslie McLaughlin, a biology 
student from Concordia 
University, was in Nicaragua 
this August and had a chance 
to interview the Director of 
International. Relations of the 
National Union of 
Nicaraguan Students (UNEN) 
Roger Uriante. Translation 
assistance was given by 
Roberto Rigby, UNEN stu- 
dent, .in Nicaragua. ■ 

McLaiighlini Could you in- 
troduce us to UNEN and cx- 
' plain what its objectives are? 
UNEN:' UNEN represents all 
the students in Nicaragua 
pursuing technological, pro- 
fessional and university-level 
programmes. We presently 
have a membership of 27,000 
students. In July of last year, 
we had over 32,000 students 
registered, but due to the' 
armed aggression in pur 
country, thousands of 
stiidents were forced to leave 
their classrooms for the 
defense of the country in the 
front lines. This crisis situa- 
tion which still exists, makes 
it necessary for us to make 
special efforts to keep the 
doors of the universities open 
to our students. 

We have four major cam- 
puses in Managua with other ' 
major campuses in Leon, 
Esteli, Matagalpa, and Rivas^ 
(The National University of 
Autonomy in Nicaragua 
(UNAN) in Leon was the bir- 
thplace of the Sandinista Na- 
tional Liberation Front 
(FSLN). In 1961, three 
students, Carlos Fonseca, 
Silvio Mayorga and Tomas 
Borge (the only surviving 
member) founded the FSLN). 

We are gradually working 
to develop departments of 
education, at the university 
level in every region of the 
country. 

In Nicaragua, we have 
prioritized certain careers in 



that they will sponsor some 
of our students in those 
careers which we arc not 
capable of offering here. 

In the past, the majority of 
students came from 
Managua, Leon and a few 
.other large urban areas. . 
Now, we have a situation 
where the majority of the 
-students are campensinos or 
rural peasants from the coun- 
tryside and small villages. 
(Before the Sandinista revolu- 
tion in 1979, there was an 87 
per cent illiteracy rate in the 
campensino communities). 

Most of these students arc 
in a special scholarship pro- 
gramme that was created 
after the revolution. The 
universities opened , up 
preparatory, faculties which 
permittèd'thëse'students to 
study in intensive three year 
programmes that lead to 
careers and studies at the 
university level. 

Our main task today is to 
raise the national academic 
standard of education. In the 
coming months, we will be 
tackling the problems 
associated with the coffee 
harvest. We are focusing on 
the present dangers of Contra 
attacks and preparing 
ourselves to defend our coun- 
try. (Contras are counter- 
revolutionary bands led by 
ex-Somocista national guards. 
These guardia members were 
given safe passage out of the 
country by the Red Cross 
after the victory of, 1979 and 
this pàssagâ^vaslsponsored 
by the new SaiiiHThista 
government. The contras are 
mercenary bands that arc 
trained and financed by the 
United States government 
which had initiated and sup- 
ported the brutal Somoza 
regimes from 1934 to 1979.) 
McLaughlin: Could you ex- 
plain to us the relationship 
between the Ministry of 
Education and the univer- 
sities in Nicaragua? 



7/1 pre-liberation days, 
universities were limited to a 
small ihinoriiy who could afford 
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respect to others. Being 
basically an agricultural 
country, we have placed ma- 
jor emphasis on our Depart- 
ment of Agronomy. Careers 
in Medicine and E>cntistry, 
Science of Education faculties 
and technological careers are 
highly placed on our list of 
priorities. 

There arc however, limita- 
tions placed on us in terms of 
materials and human 
resources. Thus, we are try- 
ing to establish relations with 
other universities in the rest 
of thëÏMbridiwithltlie^ 



UNEN: The Nicaraguan ^. 
Ministry of Education ad- 
ministrates education at the 
primary and secondary levels. 
The National Council of 
Superior Education is the 
authoritative body that 
regulates education iti the 
universities, professional col- 
leges and technological in- 
stitutes. The National Coun- 
cil is represented by all the 
directors from all the dif- 
ferent university carppuses in 
the country. In addition, 
• representation xomu from • . _ 
^tfie^fprqflKlorlsMmra^ 



tional president of student 
unions, and representatives 
from the various workers' 
unions in Nicaragua. Many 
of the principle decisions of 
"the National Council are 
m;'de "onfy^alltcr much con- 
sultation witirother.qrganiza- 
lions. Members of the Na^ 
tional Council also sit on 
another national body that 
deals with all educational 
issues in Nicaragua, and this 
body meets regularly with 
Vice President of Nicaragua, 
Dr. Sergio Ramirez. Present- 



permitted them to become 
more efficient substitutes. 
This project is still being 
developed today. Many of 
the early pioneers of this pro- 
ject arc now professors and 
directors of the universities. 

Students involved in pro- 
jects hold two principle ob- 
jectives in mind: 

• 1) to solve the problems 
that arise in respect to their 
careers; and 

• 2) to develop the spirit of 
investigation among . 
themselves. 



danger since these hcaltli cen- 
tres, hospitals and hcaltli care 
workers are prime targets for 
the Contras. 

In terms of our agricultural 
development, the students in 
the Science of Agronomy 
faculty are engaged in many 
projects to increase the means 
of production and the quality 
of the products. For instance, 
we have a project called 'Pro- 
yecto lechero de Chiltepcz' in 
which Canada has donated 
1,000 cows for a dairy pro- 
ject. 
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ly, we are engaged in perfec- 
ting programmes for the next 
five years that have a direct 
impact on the economic, 
social and political life of 
Nicaragua. 

McLaughlin: Could you 
discuss the reality of student 
life today in Nicaragua in . 
respect to the political, 
economic and social 
developments? 
UNEN: In pre-Liberation 
days, universities were limited 
to a small minority who 
could afford it. After the 
triumph of the revolution in 
1979, all those wishing to 
pursue a university or profes- 
sional education could do so. 

In this new Nicaragua, we 
the students cannot be 
parasites , of our society so we 
have initiated and par- 
ticipated in many projects 
undertaken by the students in 
service to our country. 

One of the first revolu- 
tionary projects undertaken 

. by the students in 1980 was 
to give an answer to the 
flight of many professors 
from the country; the 'Move- 
miento Alumno Ayudante' 
was created by the students 
so that the most skilled and 
able students could fill in 
vacancies of understaffed 
faculties. These students were 
given additional courses and 
Piedagogical.methpids along 

^ with ' technical courses; This 



old teachers In Esteli, Nicaragua 



We realize the importance 
of coffee and cotton to our 
nation's economic.health and 
so we can conduct 'major 
mobilizations of students for 
the harvest seasons (from 
November to March). 

These student mobilizations 
are of a voluntary nature due 
to the dangers that are pre- 
sent in the coffee and cotton 
producing regions of our 
coiintry. Thus, when we go 
to the regions, we usually go 
armed for self-defense. Those 
students not involved in the 
harvest brigades are engaged 
in a programme called 'Prac- 
tice of Production' — a five- 
week period in the academic 
year in which students go to 
the different industries for 
which they have been study- 
ing. For example, medical 
students arc mobilized into 
sanitary brigades. These 
brigades are either assigned 
to work in the front lines of 
the war zones or in refugee 
centres where they give 
medical services. These 
médical stiidents also par- 
ticipate in the teaching of 
first aid and hygleneto rural 
campensinos. 

.-The nursing students infern 
in hiealth centres and 
hospitals in all regions of the 
country. This programme is 
invaluable to the welfare of ' 
our people, yet it is not 
without a certain amount of • 



The students also organize 
themselves into brigades for 
the cultivation of Vegetables. 
This frees the university from 
the added expense of pro- 
viding vegetables for the 
students. 

Students are also involved 
in construction projects- 
related to the upgradine of 
the facilities at. all the univer- 
sity campuses,'^for example, 
the building of chairs, 
blackboards and classroom 
seats. 

McLaughlin: What relations 
and projects have been 
developed internationally bet- 
ween the students of 
Nicaragua and other students 
in the rest of the world? 
UNEN: Our efforts in 
developing closer ties with 
students in other nations has 
proven to be fruitful. Our 
student union has established 
relations and ties with the 
majority of student unions in 
the rest of Latin America and 
we also have^ood ties with 
student unions in Europe, 
particularily with those in 
Germany, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. To 
.this list we can also add 
organizations in England, 
Holland, the Arabic world 
and Japan. ■ 

The European student 
unions have provided us with 
much-needed material aid 

- continued on page 9 
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and donations. For example, 
the Finnish students' union 
donated sports equipment to 
our university because, in 
Nicaragua, such material 
commodities are very difficult 
to obtain. Also, the Danish 
students' iinion donated à' 
photography lab which was 
to be used in the publishing 
of our student newspaper. 
Our newspaper is called the 
23rd of July, in commemora- 
tion of the students 
massacred in Leon in 1958 by 
the Somocista National 
Guard. Wc have been unable 
to publish it regularily 
however, because of the lack 
of chemical and material sup- 
plies. 

Aside from the various 
forms of material aid, these 
student organisations have 
also sent delegations of 
students to Nicaragua to 
work alongside our students 
in harvesting coffee and cot- 
ton. Last year wc had student 
delegations from seven dif-. 
.ferent countries arrive to 
work in the harvest brigades. 

We have two principle ob- 
jectives in establishing foreign 
relations: 

• 1) to develop closer ties 

\ with student union organiza- 
tions in other parts of the 
world; and 

• 2) to establish cor- 

. respondence between the dif- 
ferent faculties of our univer- 
sities with similar faculties in 
other parts of the world. 

We have a special interest 
in establishing ties with Cana- 
dian student unions. So far. 



through the work of solidari- 
ty groups. Presently, we arc 
planning trips to Canada for 
this summer and fall. The 
Director of International 
Relations of UNEN was in 
Tonto in August of this 
>car and the President of the 
student union in Leon is 
planning a trip to Montréal 
in the fall. 

McLaughlin: What arc the 
priorities iii relation to Cana- 
dian students in terms of sup- 
port? 

UNEN: Our main objective is 
to let Canadian students 
know about the realities of 
Nicaraguan students. It is 
well known by us that the 
newspapers and press in 
North America give distorted 
news about the realities of 
our country. That is why it is 
important for the students to 
know the truth. We are told 
that the media does not 
publish the criminal acts 
committed by the counter- 
. revolutionary forces on our 
borders. 

On the other hand, the 
media tries to place the San- 
dinista government in the 
context of the East /West 
conflict when we know the 
reality to be different. The 
people in Nicaragua have 
shown an overwhelming sup- 
port for the revolution (in the 
November, 1984 elections, 87 
per cent of the eligible voters 
voted; 68 per cent of whom 
voted for the FSLN or San- 
dinistas); a revolution that - 
was made by us; no one gave 
us this revolution... we lost 
50,000 lives figliting for this 




we have made contacts with 
Canadian students who have 
come to Nicaragua. However, 
wc need more direct and for- 
mal relations. 

The weakness of our ef- 
forts in the past has been 
because we have not received 
special invitations from 
Canadian student unions. 
Our most important contacts 
in Canada to date have been 



new liberated Nicaragua and 
that is why we are going to 
defend it. 

All committees of solidari- 
ty that 'come to visit us we 
consider important. For this 
reason, those people in 
solidarity committees in dif- 
ferent countries were invited 
tolhis year's 6th Anniversary 
celebrations of the victory. 
Our people clearly unders- 



tand that the reason we have 
not been directly invaded by 
the U.S. yet is because of the 
work being done by the dif- 
ferent solidarity committees 
throughout the world. We 
believe at this moment that . 
the most important work in 
the solidarhy movement is 
I he moral and political sup- 
port they give us. The raising 
of conciousness of your peo- 
ple in Canada to understand 
the reality of the U.S. aggres- 
sion wc suffer here is of ut- 
most importance to us and to 
our survival. 

Direct student participation 
in projects in Nicaragua are 
always welcome. We consider 
the activities of student 
brigades as being of great im- 
portance particularily in 
regards to the coffee/cotton 
harvest. However, we find 
this area a source of deep 
concern for us since most of 
the coffee is grown in what 
we call the war zones. Wc 
don't want out friends, the 
Internationalists, to lose their 
lives in such activities as the 
harvest. We already have a 
sufficient number of martyrs 
in Nicaragua and we don't 
want to add any more to the 
already long list. We believe 
that the work you can do 
while you are alive is more 
important than the work you 
can do when you are dead. 
We will be able to com- 
municate to you at a later 
date the safe areas for inter- 
national coffee brigades. 

We would be grateful to 
have communications with 
the student organizations and 
universities in Canada. We 
welcome any project the 
Canadian students initiati. 
For example, one of the [ro- 
jecis that needs direct 
material assistance is the ^ 
faculty of dentistry where the 
students cannot do their prac- 
tical applications due to lack 
of material. 

There is a great need for 
just about all possible 
materials for all the different 
faculties. 

McLaughlin: It has been a 
pleasure talking to you, and 
wc hope Canadian students 
respond to UNEN, to the 
students of Nicaragua^ We 
know that many universities 
in Canada, as well as col- 
leges, have support commit- 
tees, and that the Canadian 
students will be very in- 
terested in reading this inter- 
view. If students wish to in- 
itiate communication wUh 
you, where may they write? 
UNEN: Students wishing to 
get in touch with us can do 
so by writing: 
Director of International 
Relations 
UNEN 

Managua, Nicaragua 
Central America 



Tlie interview finisiied with a 
warm farewell and a commit- 
tmetn on our beiialf to bring 
tliis message bacic to our col- 
leagues in Canada. 
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this issue, it has given me the 
courage to stand up for what I 
believe in... You sec, 'we 
children are the future' as 
Harry Belafonte said. We hold 
the key to peace and unity in 
the world. 1 want to be involv- 
ed in this quest for peace. I 
want to know what the other 
kids are feeling inside and I 
want to help." 

According to Judith Thomp- 
son, National Co-ordinator of 




the Children of War Tour, the 
Tour inspired many young 
Americans to get involved with 
the peace and social justice 
movements. As well, Palesti- 
nian and Israeli participants, 
upon returning home, organiz- 
ed a'dialoÏBue between youth In 



the refugee camps on the West 
Bank. In Lebanon, the CWT 
participants organized a peace 
day: all those favouring im- 
mediate peace in Lebanon were 
told to wear white. According 
to Thompson, 80 per cent of 
the population wore white or 
hung something white from 
their windows that day. 

"I think the Tour represents 

a continuation and evolution 
of activism and organizing in 
the sense that activism is tak- 
ing on more of a global con- 
ciousness while being respect- 
ful of national boundaries and 
cultural identity. Thinking 
globally and acting locally is 
what the Tour is all about. It's 
one of the best things that has 
happened to the peace move- 
ment," says Hilkc. 
. "It seems that one of the 
most radical things you can do 
these days is introduce people 
who would not otherwise 
meet," concludes Hilke. 

The Tour is sponsored by 
B'Nal B'Rith Hille! Founda- 
tion, Montréal and the Cana- 
dian Council for Interna- 
tional Cooperation. 
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Canadian complicity in East Timorese genocide 

Atrocities ttiey never 
told you... 




Almost ten years after East Timor was 
invaded by Indonesia, few people are 
aware of the monstrous abuse of human 
rights on this tiny nation in the Pacific. 

Most have never heard of East Timor, 
let alone the 250,000 Timorese who have 
perished at the bands of the Indonesian 
military. But when almost 40 per cent of 
one ethnic group has been systematically 
exterminated by another ethnic group, a 
word is called up in all of our minds which 
we would all like to leave in the past: 

Genoelde. 

According to the Washington-based Cen- 
tre for Defence InYormatlon, the conflict in 
East Timor remains the most violent In the 
worid, relative to its population. In 1979, a 
Red Cross official described the conditions 
as worse than anything he had seen in 
famine striken Cambodia or Biafra. 

When East Timor was invaded by In- 
donesia on December?, 1975, shortly after 



the Portugese severed their colonial ties, a 
smouldering month-long civil war had 
already claimed 2,000 lives, according to 
the Red Cross. 

Fretilin, (the Revolutionary Front for an 
Independent East Timor) controlled v 
Timor's mountainous land. According to 
most journalists and indépendant 
observers, Fretilin had a majority of 
popular support as a result of its literacy 
campaigns, health programmes and 
agricultural reforms. 

The Indonesian military felt threatened 
by the emergence of a small progressive na- 
tion on Its borders ^ a possible inspiration 
to successionist movements within In- 
donesia. 

Fretilin had wanted Portugal to return 
and ensure an orderly and democratic 
decolonization. But before this could hap- 
pen, Indonesia attacked and sealed off the 
island. annexing;theiterritoiy;^ iivJf 



After 450 years of Portugese colonial 
rule, East Timor had developed into a 
distinct entity — linguistically, cuUurally, 
and tribally distinct from Indonesian- 
controlled West Timor. 

East Timorese priests and refugees paint 
a grim picture of the Indonesian invasion 
and occupation. It was characterized by in- 
- discriminate mass killings, torture, rape, 
looting, saturation, bombing and defolia- 
tion using napalm and chemical weapons. 
It was supported by both Canada and the 
United States. 

Only 12 hours before the invasion began, 
US President Ford and'Secretary of State 
Henry Kissenger had visited Djakarta and 
gave approval for Indonesia's position on 
East Timor. The U.S. later dramatically in- 
creased weapons shipments to Indonesia. 
Torture in Timor 

In 1983, Amnesty International publiciz- 
ed an 82-page manual issued to occupying 
forces by the Indonesian military, discuss- 
ing methods of coercion and torture to 
counter Fretilin's highly developed rural 
and urban network of guerrillas and sym- 
pathizers. 

One section of the manual recommends 
forces "avoid taking photographs showing 
torture in progress — people being 
photographed at times when they are being 
subjected to electric shock, when they have - 
been stripped naked..." so that the "an- 
tipathy of the people Is not aroused." 
Canadian complicity 
Most Canadians know nothing about the 
continuing plight of the Timorese, nor do 
they know much about their government's 
complicity in the repression and genocide. 

Although the Indonesian military has 
closed East Timor off from the outside 
world, allowing only selected observers on 
carefully guided tours of the island, and 
although the Canadian media has suffered 
a collective myopia as to the plight of the 
Timorese, the Canadian government Is not 
blind to the issue: Canada supports the In- 
donesian occupation. 

Over the last decade, Canada has abs- 
tained from voting on UN resolutions con- 
demning the invasion and has, most recent- 
ly, voted against resolutions simply endors- 
ing East Timor's right to self-deterpiination 
and humanitarian assistance. At the same 
time, however. Canada has been sharply, 
critical of the Soviet Invasion of 
Afghanistan, "strongly endorsing" a 1980 
UN resolution calling for the "immediate 
withdrawal of foreign troops and reaffirm- 
ing the right of the Afghan people to self- 
deterihinatlon." 

While Canada gave $13 million worth of 
aid to the Afghan refugees, it only donated 
a mere $200,000 to the International Red 
Cross for East Timor in 1979. The very 
next year Canada voted against a UN 
resolution for humanitarian aid and self- 
determination for the East Timorese. 

According to an External Affairs 
spokesperson, this position on East Timor 
remains the same under the Mulroney 
government. 

Yet, although Amnesty International has 
been "providing External Affairs with in- 
formation that shows a systematic pattern 
of human rights violations for the last six 
years," according to Ottawa's Amnesty In- 



ternational spokesperson Brian Co 
Canada continues to support theni 
sian invasion of East Timor, 'i 

Two days after the invasion, Kqi 
arp MP Douglas Alkenbrack (Pk'i 
the only question ever put forwai I 
Timor in the House of Commoniy 
was the Canadian government gco 
vest tax payers money in a pulp ta 
plant in Indonesia "in view of ther 
Invasion by Indonesia of Portugcn- 
and of the apparent corrupt andai 
regime of President Suharto?" 

"I do not share the honourabk 
member's premise," was Prime ke 
Trudeau's eight-word reply. 

Within months of the invasion^a 
extended an over $200 million lit 
credit to Indonesia, implicitly saoii 
the slaughter. For the next three;, 
East Timor was completely cut obii 
the outside world while the Indon 
military murdered and starved to h 
thousands of East Timorese. 

Canadian aid and Inveslm 

When the Canadian governmere 
support and aid to Indonesia, it la 
government which has proven itsci 
fective servant of Western interest 

Canada is Indonesia's third lar|D 
veslor. Canadian exports to Indor 
doubled to $197 million in 1982 fS 
million in 1981. Nearly half oftbc 
in 1982 were financed with go vent 
aid. In terms of trade volume, livsi 
has become the- fastest growing n!t 
South East Asia. 

Indonesia is now the largest na. 
commonwealth recipient of Canaa 
In 1983-84, the Canadian Internad 
Development Agency (CI DA) gav 
donesia $23 million in loans andts 
and CIDA's contribution is expecc 
main high. 

Canadian aid is intimately link* 
Canadian business. This link is eid 
federal regulations which demand, 
to 80 per cent of CIDA aid projeai 
be In the form bf Canadian goodl 
vices. 

In other words, most of CIDA^: 
never actually leaves Canada, buu 
nelled directly into Canadian busie. 
pay for goods and services needed 
Third World. This "aid" is nothin 
than a massive subsidy for Canad' 
poratlons — paid for by our tax C 
also means Third Worid nations a' 
to biiy goods and services which t 
need, at hugely inflated prices. 

^External Affairs recently backe( 
mission to sell Canadian made art' 
Eastern countries — including Ind 
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The mission was the first of its kind to In- 
donesia. The ten companies participating 

— which'included Canadian Marconi, Bell 
Aerospace Textron and Computing Devices 

— were offering military gear ranging from 
helicopters and parachutes to artillery com- 
puters for battlefield use. Computing 
devices salesperson Jack Warner said 
Canada would be "competing with South 
Korea to be the military technology centre 
in the Far East." 

U.S. diplomatic and military support for 
the invasion has also been dramatic. Only 
12 hours before the invasion began, U.S. 
President Ford and Secretary of State Kiss- 
inger had visited Djakarta giving approval 
for the Indonesian position on East Timor. 
The U.S. later dramatically increased 
weapons shipments to Indonesia. 

But while the West profits by aiding 
repression, the people of East Timor 
starve. 

Using food as a weapon 

East Timor has the highest infant mor- 
tality rate in the world: 21 1 out of every 
1,000 newborns die before reaching 1 year 
of age. A high "IMR" is commonly inter- 
preted as an indication of hovir hungry a 
country is. This terrifying statistic is a 
testament to the fact that the Timorese na- 
tion is slowly starving to death. 

Food is the most basic human need; 



3,000 ., 
mites 



Pacific Ocean 




without it, you die. From the beginning of 
the war against East Timor, the Indonesian 
government has been forcibly depriving the 
people of food, and selectively distributing 
food aid, in an attempt to break resistence 
to their rule. 

After the invasion, the bulk of Timorese 
fled into the mountains. Three years later, 
the Indonesian air force hunted them down 
and bombed their crops. 

"The genocide and starvation was the 
result of the full-scale incendiary bombing 
by the Indonesian forces," said one 
Tiniorese priest at the time of the Cana- 
dian visit in 1978. 

The starving Timorese, who emerged 
from their mountain refuge in the lens of 
thousands after being literally "bombed 
out," were promptly herded into "resettle- 
ment" camps so that the military could 
keep a close watch on them. They were on- 
ly permitted to grow food on small plots 
near the camps, and were forced to give 
their crops to the Indonesian administra- 
tion. The military then distributed the food 
only to those with I.D. and food cards. 
Anyone harbouring guerrillas would have 
to go hungry themselves in order to feed 
them. 

Indonesia required that food aid ear- 
marked for East Timor be funnelled 
through Djakarta. Even if it reached East 
Timor, chances were good that it would 
either be stolen by the Indonesian ad- 
ministration or sold to the traitors in Dili, 
the capital. 

As of 1981, no more than 20 per cent of 
the food aid donated by the Catholic 
relieve services was distributed by the 
church itself; the rest^was channelled 
through the Indonesian military. 

The present reality 

According to the latest letter from East 
Timor's acting Bishop Msgr. Carlos Belo, 
"the war is clearly expanding" and 
resistance is widespread. The letter, dated 
Jan. 1, 1985 and smuggled out through 
religious channels to Portugal, said the In- 
donesian military was conscripting 
Timorese children to fight against Fretilin 
and was killing peasants in reprisals for 
guerrilla attacks. 

Fretilin is still carrying out hit-and-run 
attacks against the Indonesian army, and 
most of the population supports the 
resistance, according to church sources. In 
fact, in late 1983, Indonesia had to send 
15.000 new troops to put down resistance 
in the territory. The troops are still there 



today. 

In the meantime, conditions in East 
Timor have grown worse. According to a 
letter, dated Feb. 16, 1984, from Belo to 
his predecessor in Lisbon, the church itself 
— the last refuge for the Timorese — has 
come under attack. 

"The Church is being persecuted and ac- 
cused and our schools are being searched 
and the students are being interrogated." 
said Belo. Recent letters from other 
Timorese corroborate Belo's claims. One 
letter also refers to Indonesian troops of 
the elite Red Beret unit torturing to death 
two Timorese conscipts with "nails, 
cigarette butts, and razor blades." 

At least one-third of ail living East 
Timorese have been brutally murdered or 
starved to death since the 1975 invasion. 
The Timorese language has been banned; 
their culture dismantled. 

The death toll is similar in West Papua; 
the cultural destruction possibly worse. 
This again, was at the hands of the In- 
donesian military. 
Over half a million peasants were 
slaughtered in Indonesia alone, following a 
1965 military coup which brought the 
Suharto regime to power. 

Indonesia's new policy in East Timor, 
transmigration, involves the government 
moving landless Indonesian peasants to 
"less populous" islands such as East 
Timor. The government had orginally ra- 
tionalized transmigration as a means of 
reducing population pressures on the main 
island of Java. Now they claim it will 
boost food production and development. 

Yet most lands marked for settlements 
have been cleared indiscriminately, causing 
rapid soil erosion, or are unsuited to 
agriculture.as they are uplands and 
swamps. Many transmigrants are from ur- 
ban areas and have no farming experience. 

Thus as Indonesian imperialism col- 
onizes, two culturally and ethnically 
distinct groups of poor peasants are pitted 
against one another in a desperate, bitter 
struggle for survival. 

With Western support and quiet com- 
plicity, Indonesia can afford to continue its 
campaign of transmigration. This could en- 
trench a cycle of violence and racism rival- 
ing Northern Ireland in duration and the 
Arab-Israeli conflict in racist hatred. 






This feature is a condensed version of 
a special report on Indonesia and East 
Timor produced by the Ontario-based 
Indonesia-East Timor programme for 
the Nuclear Free Press. Writers Derek 
Rasmussen and Julia Morrigan are 
credited with the research and much of 
the writing. Brendan Weston is respon- 
sible for the alterations by the Daily. 

For more information, write the Indonesia- 
East Timor Programme at Box 1672, Peter- 
borough. Ontario, K9J-7S4 or phone (70S) 
748-1554. 
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OPEN SUNDAYS 



fora literary munch 
and q light Junch 




Itoigraphe 

Librairie/ Bookstore & Café 

206S XUmlMdSlicri (atM-SlwfWaoht), 
Moalrt*l,QHtlNC,CMMdt MM m 



(514)»I5*5811 



24 hour, 
phone order service 



Hal iaaM.|||ini.KHn llam.(i|im. 



STE MARTHA'S-IN-THE-BASEMENT: FALL 

EVENTS 

MORNING WORSHIP SERVICES: Every Sunday at 
10:30 a.m. at 3521 rue Université. Brunch served after the 
service. Rrst service to be held on Sept. 15. 

FILM NIGHT: An evening of films, popcorn and 
discussion. Friday Sept. 27 at 7:30 p.m. at 3521 rue 

Université. 

PARTIES AND COMMUNITY SUPPERS: TBA 

WEEKEND RETREAT: Nov. 8. 9, & 10. More inforrnaîon 
later in the semester. KV-saf\A ^ I 




For further information, please calh 392-5890 
Sponsored by the Presbyterian-United Church Chaplaincy in 

Campus 



McGILL NIGHTLINE 



Have you ever wanted to do something 
worthwhile and different? 

McGIII Nightline may be the answer... 
We are a confidential listening and referral 
service run by students for students, and 
are independent of any political or religious 
group. ^ 



VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 
BÉNÉVOLES DEMANDÉS 

For Information come to the Student Union 
Building, Rm. 425 on September 16 at 3:30 
or on September 17 at 5:30. If these times 
are inconvenient'for you, call us at 392-8234 



Green off the cuff 



by BrcnduM Wcslon 



The Executive of- McCiU 

Students' Society (MSS), have 
been working all summer at $5 
per Itour to organize policy for 
this year. 

From his office behind the 
MSS deslc in the Student Union 
Building, current MSS Presi- 
dent James Green revealed to 
the Daily what students could 
expect from their S3 million cor- 
poration in the coming year. 

Daily: What are MSS priorities 
this year? 

Green: My main priority is ser- 
vices. I think of services as 
keeping our finger on the pulse 
of the university. This includes 
student rights and academic in- 
terests. Our pub and cafeterias 
earn a profit. 

Dally: Are you satisfied with the 
private food and beverage ser- 
vices administration by CVC? 
Green: The financial aspects of 
CVC I'm happy with. Its 
employee relations I have trou- 
ble with, but I am applying 
pressure. 

Dally: What role do you see foi 
the Alcohol Abuse Committee? 
James: I differ from last year's 
opinion that we should act as 
mothers. But I don't think we 
should provide our Student 
Union Ballroom free to groups 
who charge cost price for beer 
and still eâfn'mbney. 

You will still be able to use 
the ballroom free of cost (if you 
don't serve alcohol or if you 
give MSS S200 to run the bar), 
but you can't have bashes at 
will. Eyen if you run the bar 
yourself, a MSS student rep will 
watch (to make sure intoxicated 
people neither serve or arc serv- 
ed alcohol). 

Dally: Why were salaried, sum- 
mer jobs voted for the executive 
last spring? 

Green: The idea of paying stu- 
dent government rather than 
having it volunteer was a prece- 
dent, but we've done a lot this 
summer. Usually the executive 
has until September to do 
anything they want. Summer 
council met once a month this 
year. It's less autocratic. 
Dally: How much was paid out? 
Green: Five executives were 
each paid $5 an hour to be here 
this summer nine-to-five, from 
May 16 to August 31. Formerly 
there were three positions at $4 
an hour. We wouldn't have 
been able to achieve what we 
did if we hadn't done this. 
Dally: That's about $2,000 each 
for the summer plus 
honoraria... 

Green: Honoraria are $2,500 
for the president during the 
regular year and $1,500 for the 
others. It's one of the lowest in 
Canada. 

Dally: This year's council has 
inherited a large debt. What 
budget changes arc being made? 
Green: The budget is tight as 
usual. We are paying $50,000 to 
the university this year. On Oc- 



tober 22, wc will ask for a levy 
of $4 per student to pay off our 
$800,000 debt. It's not a good 
situation to owe money to the 
people you are lobbying. 




My name is .Green. James 
Green. 

Dally: There are a lot of renova- 
tions to be done on the offices 
here. Were they expensive? 
Green: The renovations to the 
executive offices, which give us 
a reception area, cost about 
$4,500. Wc arc also computeriz- 



South Africa we shall terminale 
the contract. 

Dally: YouVassed a icniative 
motion this summer to boycoii 
Carling O'Keefe for their South 
African invcstmcnis. Do you 
expect this to be passed before 
Steve Biko Day? 
Green: We won't be able lo 
ratify the South Africa resolu- 
tion before September 12. We 
won't have a meeting berote 
then, and I don't want to make 
an executive decision. 

We have to investigate «ad 
company... make a presenialion 
so they can respond, and then 
vote. It will be a slow but fair 
process. 
Daily: Will we see Sludenl in- 
itiated Referenda (SIR) pro- 
cedures altered in the upcoming 
year? 

Green: We arc completely 
rewriting the constitution. We 
will allow SIR, but we are not 
sure whether we will allow it to 
affect our by-laws, constiiutioD 
or fees. The number ol 
signatures necessary will h 
much higher if it effects thost 
thrpe things. 




A little lag. 
an +he issiiès 
but tftaf II 
shrink In tiie 

Mash. 



ing with $6,000 of equipment 
donated from IBM. The Friends 
of McGill should match that 
donation. It should cost us 
about $7,000 — the surplus 
from the banking machine we 
are installing. 

Which bank wlllyou be 

Green: Banque Nationale made 
the best offer, and we have a 
clause in the contract which says 

if the bank extends loans to 




llncervlews 



tfflit>ef.9,.t!B.8j;.13., 



SAC on track 




["by Brendan Weston 



Nigel CrawhaU coordinates 
the McGill External Affairs 
committee on South Africa, 
better known as the South 
Africa Committee, or simply, 
SAC. 

After three years studying 
African politics at McGill, 
CrawhaU is working out of 
SAC'S office in room 404 of the 
Student Union Building, and 
hoping for a break-through' 
year. 

Daily: What is SAC? 
Nigel: The South Africa 
Committee is an external affairs 



we believe McGill will be 
prepared : to divest from if 
pressure is brought to bear. 
Falconbridge is keeping people 
at below subsistence wages and 
is flagrantly violating interna- 
tional sanctions. 

The education work will in- 
clude weekly seminars, films, 
and speakers. Also we'll have 
tables around the university to 
keep students informed. 

Our most ambitious project 
this year will be fund-raising for 
refugees. We are trying to raise 
over a $1,000 for the African 
National. Congress (ANC) 
Freedom College at Mazimbu, 
and their development centre at 




SAC'S NIgol CrawhaU looks (or volunteers 



committee of the Students' 
Society. It was, founded - in. 
'78-'79 to provide students with 
information on South Africa. 
This year were going to become 
officially an anti-Apartheid 
committee with the recognized 
goal of divestment. ' 

Dally: Hasn't this always 
been SAC'S policy? 

Nigel: Unofficially, yes. Our 
. direction wa$ always guided by 
the international students' 
movement against Apartheid. 
But this is the first year we've 
had a sympathetic MSS ex- 
ecutive. 

Dally: What arc SAC's .raain 
goals this year? 

Nigel: We have three main 
goals: divestment, education 
and fund-raising. 

Divestment, for us, is trying 
to get McGill to take its money 
out of companies which invest 
in South Africa. We're looking 
for divestment at all levels — 
Several clubs and departmental 
associations divested last year, 
and we'll encourage that trend 
this year. Also the university is 
dealing with us in good faith for 
the first time. 

We have the complete McOill 
investment portfolio which will 
allow us to concentrate on 
specific companies — like 
Falconbridge which is involved 
in mining in Namibia — which 



Dakawa, both of which are on 
land, donated by ^^îffîcanian 
government, llie/money' raised 
will go to educational supplies, 
food and building material. 

Dally: What is the ANC? 
Nigel: The ANC the leading 
anti-Apartheid movement in 



South Africa. They were found- 
ed in 1912 and constitute South 
Africa's oldest and most stable 
political force. After the 
organization wsa banned in the 
early sixties they gave up five 
decades of passive resistance 
and have worked actively to 
overthrow the racist regime. 

Winnie and Nelson Mandela 
are the ANC names students 
waould be most familiar with. 

Dally: What significance will 
September 12th have for SAC? 

Nigel: September 12th is the 
anniversary of the death in 
détention of Black student 
leader Steve Biko. Each major 
anniversary of Apartheid 
violence this year has been met 
by brutal acts of violence in the 
country by the government, (the 
Uitenhage shootings for the 
1960 Sharpeville massacre an- 
niversary, and the bombing of 
the capitol of Botswana the day 
before Sowcto Sunday protests. 

SAC and the Free South 
Africa Coalition will be suppor- 
ting acts of civil disobedience 
here in Montréal and in Toron- 
to.' 

Dally: What other activities 
5 will SAC organize? 
5 Nigel: We hope to organize 
X letter-writing campaigns to Joe 
ui Clark to voice student 
§ displeaure at our governments 
2 unwillingness to impose mean- 
" ingful sanctions against South 
I Africa. 

H - Dally: You don't consider the 
§ further sports boycott and On- 
^ tario wine boycott sufficient? 
d Nigel: We appreciate all at- 
§ tempts to isolate the Pretoria 
regime. We're especially pleased 
about the federal sulfer export 
ban. But we are lagging far 
behind the Europeans over 
political sanctions. Specifically 
we should strongly condemn the 
government recognizing the 
credentials of the South African 
ambassador. Even Ronald 
Reagan didn't do thati 
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$35 and up 
cut Includec 



STUDIO 
COIFFURE; 



ALL YEAR 

$10 

CUT, STYLE 

843-4029 
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continued from page 3 

Singing Lissom / Leçons de chant — 
(beginners to advanced; breathing, 
rjsonance, range, Interpretalions). 
Sdfege / dictation. Near McGIII. BOIngual. 
Reasonable rate. Call 844-9633 evenings or 
weekend. 

Folk, rack gultir workshop. Union building 
— 10 weeks. September 19 • November 21. 
All levels — your choice of music. 8 
students per 1 1/2 hour session. Cost: $80. 
Michael 769-5008. 684-5796. ' 

Rat* and neerdir Imnm / Cours de llOte 
traverslère et de 'flûte i beCr^.TlMMiy, 
rhythm, (or beginners or advâncëdiTdall 
388-5164, 



WmMp- at ' SI. ' Martha's-ln-the- 
Dasémènt, 3521 University, Sundays at 
10:303'.m. Brunch follows. For more infor- 
mation can McGill Chaplain Chris Ferguson, 
392-5890. 

McGill Students for Lite present "The 
Miracle of Lite", a study ol life In the womb. 
Filmed in utero. September 12, 5 p.m. and 
7 p.m.. Union room 425. All welcome. 

The Dally Is looking lor writers, 
photographers, designers, carloonlsts, 
hangers-on, tans, (and a good, cheap, 



drlnk).Jnterested In helping? Why not come 
down<to Unloq B-03 and find out how you 
can help. Entering our 75th year of publlca- 
tlon. a tradition worth keeping. 

Poetry Contait Send sell-addressed 
stamped envelope to Poetry Elite, Box 477 
Park Place. Montréal, Québec. H2W 2N9. 
Deadline October 1st, L985. 1st prize 
1100.00. 



3B7~V0UINTEaS 

Downtown, drug rahablHtitlon centra needs 
votumeers for a variety of activities. We oiler 
training and an enriching experience. In- 
trocjuctory meetings Sept 9 and 12. 
Students from all faculties as well as staff 
are welcomed. 931-5692. 

VoluntBirs needed to teach English as a se- 
cond language to refugees. Classes begin 
September 16. No experience necessary, 
interested? Contact Sylvie 286-1580 or Tom 
525-6596. 

Do you want ta tea your name In print? Why 
not have your name Immortalized in the 
pages ol the ttalty. impress yotir friends, 
parents, and the new civilian security ser- 
vice. Join the McGf// Oa/// and experience 
journalism without anaesthesia. Drop In at 
Union 8 03 anytime. Entering our 75th year 
of publication — a tradition worth keeping. 



2022 Rue de la Montagne 
j^iijtporner de Maisonneuve) 



Sspfcnjbcr studcof safe 
...year-round discouofs for students 

220 Laurier Ouest, A)oi)tréal 270 8I75 
570 Pulutb Êôt, A)oo.tréal 043 4739 



AVE'RE EXPANDING! 



Mrs. Praw of 

Canadian 
Hypnotherapy 
invites you to an 
^ OPEN HOUSE 
during September to 
visit our 2 new offices 
in the Medical Arts 
. Bldg. 

1) FL0TATI0N 
TANK 

2) PRIVATE 
HYPNOSIS 

(inexpensive group hypnosis 
will still be available) 



CAM. 935-7755 
1538 SHERBROOKH .ST. W.. SUITE 710- 
IN THU MIEDICAL .ARTS BUILDING " 
ASSOCIATED WITH DR. N. .SCHIFI- OF SLtNDliRIZtv 

WINE AND CHEESE PARTY TUE SEPT 10/THURS 
SEPT 19/MON. SEPT 23 7-9 pm R.S.V.P. 




Letters to 
■the Editor. 




You're Invited 
to find out... 




Is there 
Life 
after f alaf el? 

"FAIJXFEL WEDNESDAY" 
All-U-Can-Eat 

$1.99 

EVERV WEDNESDAY 

11:30- 2dnP.M. S-7JI0P.M. 

Jewish Student Center 
3429 Peel St. 
842.6616 

This Wed 99a; ALL-U-CAN-EAT 



CHABAD HOUSE 

student and Young Adult 

OPENING SOCIAL 

Presenting 

MOSHE YESS 

Formerly of 

MEGÂMA 



ON 



RSCOBW 




Two FREE Concerts 

^ , Wednesday, Septeinber 1 1 
TIME: 12tibbn-2pm 
PLACE: Open Air Pub 

Lower Campus 

McGill 

University 

featuring: 

Felafei 75^ 



TIME: 6:00 pm 
PLACE: Chabad 
. House 
3429 Peel St. 
842-6616 
featuring: 
Falafel 
AII-u-Can-Eat 
SI .99 - students 



«eoMiiiABie. oficifABLe. 

rAUACl«OS.MC»tOAClOU«, 

«u.'f.occmtve Auo 




fWRe fries) 
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ATTENTION: 

Members of Daily Publications Society Board of Directors 
84-85, 85-86 

Members of Daily Publications Society Judicial Board 
84-85, 

CRO of Daily Publications Society 84-85^ 



Please go to room B17 Union Building- 
important messages are waiting for you. 




DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF 
MUSIC 



Professor Paul Pederson will complete his second 
term as Dean of the Faculty of Music, effective 
May 31, 1986. An Advisory Committee for the 
selection of his successor has, therefore, been 
established in assordance with the Statutes. The 
Dean of Music supervises and administers the 
programs, budgets, and all activities of the 
faculty. Appropriate scholarly and administrative 
experience is required; facility in French is 
desirable. ^ 

Nominations to and applications for, as well as 
comments about, the position are invited. These 
should be addressed to: Dfi S.O:,Freedman, 
Vice-Principal (Academic), F. Cyril James 
Administration Building, prior to September 30 
1985. ^ 




DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF 
ARTS 




S!^h«?M^ n °^ °f A»-^. Professor 

Michael Maxwell, ends on May 31, 1986 In 

accordance with the Statutes of the Universitv a 

committee.has been.set up to advise the Principal 

on the appomtment of a Dean of Arts. The Dean 

supervises and administers the programs, buS 

and all activities of the Faculty of Arts ^ 

Appropriate Scholarly and administrative 

S^dSf ^^^"^^ ^^^^ EngUsh and 

Nominations to and applications for. as well as 
comments about. the position are inw'ed These 
should be addressed to: Dr. S O F^man v- 
Principal (Academic). F. Cyrli James 
Administration Building, prior to September 30. 



'On the Povertyei 
SfudwfUfa' 



..,^^0ifice upon à tâ 
the universities hadï 
.certain prestige; Uii 
student persists In 
the belief that hi li 
: lucky to be thereJâ! 
; hé came too late^Hli 
> v."^>^ . . , mechMlcil 
v^pj9cial|8ed{educ8lloii 
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) "degrfided as hlsim 
■ - ;^|htelle^taal l«np 
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V - - an Instltutléiu 
. organlsatlohc 
'. ignorance; 
culture" Itself IsiMin 
degraded Iiitfi 
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production 0 
^ï^^^^professorsi^ailol 
whom are cretins and 
most of whom would 
get the bird from an] 
audience of higi. 
schoolers. But tiN 
student is unaware M 
all this; he contlnMi 
. to listen respectfull} 
to his master 
con8clentloùil|[ 
suppressingtl 
ôrlïical spirit so as to 
Immerse hlm8ellw| 
: the mystical Illusion 
.of being a "student: 
someone serlousj 
''devoted to leaniint 
serlouslhlngs, In tlx 
hope that somed8| 
his professors wli! 
ultimately Imparti? 

him the ultlmall 
truths of the wonl 
Till then - a. 
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Thefutun 
revolutionary socleiy 
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of the lecture nf» 
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THE SECOND HAND 
TEXTBOOK SALE 



^ Room BO9/10 
Studetit Union Building 
3480 McTavisli Street 
9a.n1. to 4p*m. 
(weekdays only) 



• Bring In your old textbooks 

• Friday, Sept. 6 to 
Friday. Sept. 13 

• Books on sale 
Tuesday, Sept. 10 to 
Wednesday, Sept. 18 

• Collect money and/or 
unsold books 

Thursday, Sept. 19 to 
Monday, Sept. 23 



PItaial 

Note: 



McGIII course material only 

Sot your own prices for books 
you wish to seil — 10% 
deducted (or operating costs. 




McGILL 

f|> ÏNTERFRATERNITY 
J \ COUNCIL 




RUSH 
WEEK 



MONDAY, SEPT. 9th TO SATURDAY 
SEPT. 14th 

A CHANCE FOR YOU TO GET 
ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
FRATERNITIES ON THE McGILL 
CAMPUS 

—EVERY HOUSE WILL BE OPEN SO 
FEEL FREE TO DROP BY AND FIND 
OUT WHAT FRATERNITY LIFE IS 
ALL ABOUT 

—STAY i UNEl) FOR THIS YEAR'S 
FRATERNITY CRAWL— FRI. SEPT. 
13th 

—LOOK FOR THE BANNERS AT THE 
FOLLOWING HOUSES 
M'Y —510 PINE W. 
Ay —522 pine W. 
AK E -3653 UNIVERSITY 
0 —3647 UNIVERSITY 
IX —3581 ! NIVERSITY 
KPT —620 PINCE ARTHUR W. 
AXA —3505 I £EL 
ZMJ — 3483TEEL 

A A 0 _.:i4C3 I. rANLEY 'H^^'-r^^éêmêr 



Ài^ENfiON ALL STUDENTS 



RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two scholarships, valued at approxirnately £10,000 a 
year each, are offered to two scholars chosen from the 
Province of Québec. These are tenable for two years at 
Oxford University, a third year being granted under 
certain circumstances. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Candidates must: 

(1) be a Canadian Citizen or a person domiciled in 
Canada, unmarried and have been ordinarily resident in 
Canada for at least the five years immediately 
preceding 1st October 1985; 

(2) have been born between 2nd October 1961 and 1st 
October 1967; . 

(3) have completed at least three years of university 
training by 1st October 1986. 

APPLICATION FORMS 

Available from: 

Office of the Dean of Students 
3637 Peel Street-Room 211 

(NOTE: American students can obtain the name and 
address of the Rhodes Secretary for their statç from 

this office.) 

DEADLINE 

In order to participate in the internal r^cGiil 
recommendation system which requires being 
interviewed at the University, candidates must submit 
their completed application form on, or before 
IVIONDAY 23 SEPTEMBER 1985. 



'Eat 



HIGH 
HOLIDAY 
ISCHEDULE 

ROSH 
HASHONAH 

Sunday, September 15th 



6:49 p.m. Candle Lighting 
7:00 p.m. Services 
Tradidonal Holiday Meal 

Monday, September 16th 

10:00 a.m. Services 
12:00 p.m. Shofar Blowing 
1:30 p.m. KIddush & Meal 
7:30 p.m. Services & 

Candle Lighting 
after 7:49 p.m.Yom Tov Meal 

Tuesday, September 17th 

10:00 a.m. Services 
12:00 p.m. Shofar Blowing. 
1:30 p.m. KIddush & Meal 

AT 

CHABAD HOUSE 
JEWISH STUDENT CENTRE! 
3429 PEEL ST. 

PLEASE RESERVE 
M2-6616 NO CHARGES 



the September to September 



t<g^L"Planning® diaries". 

for Teachèrs, Students, Parents and the Professions 
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THE PRINCIPAL 

A diiry concaived by Ihg taaching 
prolsision for letchart and prolaaaort. 
Pages designed aapscially for you. 
A convenient aiia lor your brieleate, 
desli, etc. 

All the advantages of the QUO VADtS 
"PLANNING"* loimula. 
Detachable address booti. 
Format «?«"x8'." 
17xjJcin 



"UNIVERSITAIRE"® TEXTAGENDA 
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Th« pocktt "Punning'* for coll«g« and univsraity 
Formal 4"«6 " • 10 «15 cm 

^ THE "PUUrmiW* FORMUU ^ 

EXaUSIVUT QUO VUlS AROIMO THE WORUl 
(D DOMMAKT* Mijor point ol lh« day • Bank Holidiyt 
® YOUR DAILY PUW Irani 8 am to 0 pm 
® flOTMNO OVOHOOKEO 'with our ipKial h«ad,r.gt : 
PHONE. WHITE. SEE. OO. 
® NO WASTED TIME No dilhculty finding your paga 
IS AUTOMATIC OPeMNa to tha wmli 

All Ilia idvanlagat of tha QtX) VAOS "ntnning-* toimij 
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dangerously funny | 



Garry Trudéàulcom posed these six strips for his syndicated 
cartoon 'Doonesbury.' His distributor, the United Press 
Syndicate, refused to distribute them. The Silent Scream is 
an anti-abortionist film which was widely distributed in the 
U.S. and Canada by right-to-lifers. We thought you might like 
to see them. _ 
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Feds'blitz students with AIDS information 



by Elizabeth Donavan 

of Canadian University Press 



University students are the 
latest targets • of a federal 
government information blitz 
about AIDS. Half a million 
AIDS pamphlets will bê includ- 
ed in. the "grab-it" coupon 
packages distributed at universi- 
ty bookstores this fall. 

AIDS — Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome — is a 
condition that weakens an in- 
dividual's immunity system, 
leaving the body vulnerable to 
severe illnesses and infections. 

Kim EUmsIie, information of- 
ficer at the Laboratory Centre 
for Disease Control in Ottawa 
G-CDQ says the decision to 
target students wasn't made 
because of a higher incidence of 
AIDS amongst students. 

"We are tr^ng to reach a 
greater number of people by us- 
ing our funds in the most cost- 
efficcnt way, and that's why 
we're including our pamphlets 
in those coupon kits," Ellmslie 
said. 

Dr.A.J.Qayton, head of the 
LCDC and member of the 



federal advisory committee on 
AIDS, said the pamphlet, AIDS 
in Canada: What You Should 
Know, dispells myths and 
misconceptions that have 
created fear about AIDS. 

According to the advisory 
council bulletin, as of March 
1985. 196 cases (105 deaths) 
have been reported in Canada. 

Dr. A.J. Clayton says 
students should be aware of 
AIDS because the disease is 
moving into segments of the 
population who have multiple 
heterosexual relationships. 

"Since many students are sex- 
ually active with more than one 
partner there is a greater risk of 
contracting AIDS." 

Dr.Clayton suggests students 
should decrease the number of 
their sexual partners. 

"We are not trying to 
moralize, we ore just saying that 
if you have a lot of sexual con- 
tact with more than one partner 
then the risk of getting AIDS is 
greater. Be as sexually active as, 
you want — but be 
responsible." 

As a doctor, Qayton receives 
calls daily from people who arc 
frightened by the myths 
associated with AIDS. 



"There are still people who 
believe that you can contract 
AIDS through casual contact, 
but that's a big myth. One caller 
asked if she should disinfect the 
seat in a bus^ before sitting 
down, and another thought you 
could get AIDS from a toilet 
seat. AIDS is not spread by 



shaking hands or working with 
or eating food prepared by a 
person with AIDS. 

^ The latest studies show AIDS 
is caused by a virus, which is 
transmitted in semen and blood. 
And AIDS can only spread 
where bodily fluids from an in- 
fected person enter into another 



person't bodily fluids. 

Clayton says it is not only the 
general public that arc over- 
reacting to AIDS. "There are 
dentists and pathologists who 
refuse to treat AIDS paiiaits 
which proves more information 
and education is needed," says 
Clayton. 



Publisher plans obsolescence 



OTTAWA (CUP) - In retalia- 
tion to the flourishing used 
book trade on campuses across 
the country, McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson Limited annoiinced it 
will be revising its texts more 
frequently, increasing ob- 
solescence and raising textbook 
prices. 

Lloyd Schreirer, president of 

McGraw-Hill, denied the move 
was calculated to take advan- 
tage of the captive student 
market. 

"I don't feel as though I am 
gouging the students; what we 
are doing is revising more often 
to remaiii competitive in the 
market place," Scheirer said. 

"Of course, we're not taking 
advantage of students; they're 
our customers. I was once a stu 



dent myself. 

Scheirer admitted the deci- 
sion to revise more, frequently 
was a financial one. "It's partly 
true we're losing revenue to us- 
ed book dealers — all publishers 
do. It's à matter of being up to 
date, and not because the books 
aire obsolete." 

Linda Jenkins, marketing 
assistant for McGraw-Hill's 
College Division, said the rate 
at which books are revised 
depends upon how quickly the 
material changes and how easy 
it is to get authors to revise the 
material. 

Most revisions are amend- 
ments, or adaptions of 
American books for a Canadian 
audience, Jenkins said. Unless a 
book is quickly out-dated, most 



books are revised every three 
years. 

Jenkins said it would be dif- 
ficult to consider more frequent 
revisions because of the amount 
of time needed to contact 
authors, review content and 
rewrite material. 

McGraw-Hill Ryerson 
Limited, 70 per cent owned by 
its American parent McGraw- 
Hill Inc., had a 1984 net profit 
of $3.5 million, down from S3. 6 
million the previous year. This 
year's first quarter, though, 
showed a 17.5 per cent rise in 
sales which totaled $4.9 million. 
This resulted in first quarter 
profits of $101,000 as opposed 
to a loss of $1 1.000 for the same 
period in 1984. 
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U of T snaps up South African stock 



TORONTO (CUP) According 
to one university professor, 
buying stock in companies witii 
South African ties for the 
chance to speak at shareholders' 
meetings is better than 
divesting. 

University of Toronto, presi- 
dent George Connell has advis- 
ed the university's governing 
council to maintain U of T's in- 
vestments in companies with 
ties to South Africa. 

Divestment would not be an 



appropriate response, Connell 
said. 

U of T holds stoclcs in^Alcan 
Aluminum, Falcônîfridge 
Nickel, Moore Corporation, 
Noranda Mines, Exxon, Xerox, 
Bank of Montreal, Bank of 
Nova Scotial, Canadian Im- 
perial Bank of Commerce and 
the Royal Bank, all of which 
have economic interests in 
South Africa. The university's 
investments in these companies 
is worth about $6 million or IS 



per cent of its total common 
stock holdings. 

Connell said his own private 
views on apartheid did not af- 
fect his decision. "We all share 
strong feelings about South 
Africa," he said. "We are free 
to boycott South African pro- 
ducts, to write to our members 
of parliament, to buy stocks 
and speak out at shareholders' 
meetings. The university is a 
community in which that kind 
of engagement can take place. 




McGill residence student ponders U of Ts conspiracy to buy South African 

Qffdiya p/a/7s siha fee hike 



OTTAWA (CUP) — With' 
deliberations still underway, 
nearly 100,000 foreign students 
will have to vyaiL until late fall to 
find out how much they will 
each have to pay to off-set the 
Canadian government's deficit. 

The government plans to 
charge visa fees, possibly $50 
each, in the hope of generating 
$20 million a year in federal 
revenue. Students make up 
about a third of the foreign 
population in Canada. 

Finance minister Michael 
Wilson announced the decision 
to institute visa fees last 
November. He plans to begin 
charging fees in January 1986. 

According to Len 
Westerberg, an official with the 
department of immigration in 
Ottawa, the particulars of the 
fee rate will not be made public 
until late October or mid- 
November. 

"It hasn't been settled yet," 
he said. . ■ 

Westerberg would not say 
whether the fees would be 
higher or lower than the 
reported $S0, and added: "there 
is no sense in putting fear or a 
false sense of hope; in the public 
that the fees will be 'X' number 
of dollars." 

By law, all foreign students 
are required to obtain 



authorization to permit them to 
live in Canada, which must nor- 
mally be renewed annually. In- 
stitutions operating on a 
semester format often require 
authorization renewal on a term 
to term basis. . 

Westerberg said some of the 
money raised by the fees would 
cover administration costs and 
the rest would be applied to the 
federal deficit. He said that the 
government hopes to earn $4.4. 
million in the first fiscal 
quarter, ending April 1. 

This is not the first time the 
Ministry of Employment and 
Immigration has decided to try 
and recover administrative 
costs. In July, minister Flora 
MacDonald announced a 
charge of $10 will be issued to 
people applying to have their 
Social Insurance card replaced. 

An official with the minister's 
office, Laurie Jones, said that 

the charge is strictly a direct 
recovery fee and that first-time 
issuance of the SIN card would 
still be free. 

George Tillman, the director 
of the International Student Af- 
fairs Department at the Cana- 
dian Bureau for International 
Education, said the proposal 
visa fee will not add to an 
already heavy load. 

Foreign students currently 



pay stiff differential fees on tui- 
tion costs in all but three of 
Canada's ten provinces. 



To bring about that kind ol 
community, it is not necessary 
for me or the governing council 
to engage in political àction." 

Connell also raised concerns 
that any political action by the 
university might leave it open to 
possible interference from from 
"outsiders" who might use 
their infiuence to constrain its 
freedom. 

Divestment committee 
member Virginia Green 
disagreed with the board's posi- 
tion that the companies were 
not socially injurious, calling it 
"totally ridiculous." Green said 
Falconbridge Nickel employs 
black workers at subsistence 
wages under "horrendous 
working conditions." 
• Roger Timms, U of T alum- 
nus, said the real question is 
whether divestment would ac- 
complish anything. 

"I'm not naive enough to 
think that the U of T's divest- 
ment will affect apartheid, but 
the civilized nations of th? 
world have to indicate to the 
government of South Africa 
that it must work faster- in en- 
ding it (apartheid)." 

The administration was also 
criticized for bringing the mat- 
ter to the final council meeting 
of the year, when most students 
and faculty are off campus. The 
divestment committee submit- 
! ted its brief, to Connell in 
'November 1984, but the matter 
was not addressed until June 20, 
1985. The brief was accom- 
panied by a 1400-signature peti- 
tion in favor of its recommen- 
dations. The divestment com- 
mittee has decided to continue 
its campaign although it has ex- 
hausted all procedural avenues. 
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Theatre Shmeatre attacks conventions 

Terrorizing Tiieatre 

illL THE WOHLD^S il 



6y Chris Coy 



Theatre. The word con- 
jures up a half dozen men 
and women posed this way 
and that way, long stringy . 
English accents stretch and 
billow out their mouthcs like 
the white silk curtains protec- 
ting the privacy of so many 
people who live in surburbs. 
That. Or two dead-eyed old 
men sitting in near darkness 
saying "let's talk about 
something else" and, of 
course, they don't. Most peo- 
ple must hardly ever think 
about theatre because they 
never see it. 

But ask them. They're glad 
theatre is in their world just 
like they're glad there are sea 
cucumbers. Admit it. Theatre 
was swallowed whole by the 
development of film and now 
it's being vomited, back on 
- the plate, by the empty long 
stare of television. Admit 
theatre still doesn't mean 
more to people than I9th 
century activists chanting 
"end all imperialist war 
preparations" at the hole in 
Ronald Reagan's nose and . 
you'll feel sweet relief. 
Theatre Shmeatre. . 
It's not quite an enigma 
that a theatre company like 
Theatre Shmeatre, Montreal's 
anti-theatre Theatre, has sur- 
vived more than a year and Is 
in danger of establishing 
itself as Montreal's second 
largest theatre. Take televi- 
sion; anglophone Montréal 
culture, and Theatre 
Shmeatre's success at 
developing an original brand 
of live performance, and 
you've got a clue. 

Theatre Shmeatre came out 
of McGiU. 

"We were refugees from 
the traditional theatre scene" 
says Alfaa Palmer, McGill 
History student and Theatre 
Shmeatre actress. "We pro- 
bably met because we all 
shared a similar uneasiness • 
about university. There is so 
much energy here but so 
much of it seems to be going 
up its own asshole. We were 
the ones that if somebody 
asked 'how's it going' In a 
hallway, we answered 'pretty 
good' with eyes going back 
and forth as if we'd just 
committed a murder." 

"That's how we recognized 
eachother." 

The Theatre Shmeatre 
troupe has just returned from 
a tour of Toronto where ap- 



parently they were a hit play- 
J ing to sell out crowds in 
several of those stuffy Queen 
St. Night Clubs. Even the 
normally staid Globe and 
• Mail gave them a great revue 
except to say "Theatre 
Shmeatre tampers with 
dynamite." 

Shmeatre Actor Federico 
Hidalgo speaks to me on con- 
dition that I try not to make 
. him a personality. ^ 

"I don't want to be 
somebody that drinks coffee 
in a more interesting way 
than other people." 

Hidalgo explains the 
transformations taking place 
during the year. "We started 
with a completely bare, im- 
provisational format, no 
costumes, no set, no ideas in 
advance. Get pusheâ'iSn'thîcî 
stage and make a scene. Now 
we develop a script more 
often and we improvise with 
it on stage." 

Hidalgo says Theatre 
Shmeatre develops its 
material based on current af- 
fairs and social and political 
ideas. 

"Wc believe ultimately 
political humour is the fun- 
niest kind. And by political I 
don't mean Brian Mulroney's 
head exploding for no reason' 
at a press 

conference.. .although that 
would be funny. I mean 
humour, satire and parody 
which really digs into the 
conditions of our lives, digs 
into the media, the govern- 
ment and reveals the fakery, 
the bullshit, the rip-offs, the 
corruption, the lie. Real com- 
edy is about power, about 
how some people have way 
loo much of it," he said. 

Theatre Shmeatre approach 
isn't always successful. 
Sometimes while they're busy 
tackling Star Wars or Ernst 
Zundel, life can leave the 
theatre and flat rhetoric fills 
the gap with all the pleasure 
of three bad jokes told in a 
row. But more than anything 
what has kept the theatre 
together is their ability to 
walk a narrow line between 
hard polemics and satire as 
they attempt to take on some 
of the more pressing issues of 
our time. 

Theatre Shmeatre list of 
shows includes the Start Wars 
Tonight Show, Tax the Dead 
Night, Drapeau Show, The 
Reaganator, International 
Fear of Youth. All the 
World's a Hostage, . 



three federal candidates for . 
the Laurier riding to act as 
judges and roasted them the 
night before the election. 
Theatre Shmeatre promises a . 
similar event for the upcom- 
ing provincial elections. 

Shmeatre compiled the best 
scenes developed over the 
year into a "Festival 
Shmestival" which played for 
two weeks at Players' 
Theatre. The English depart- 
ment at John Abott College 
is planning to publish the 
scenes as short plays in a 
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traditional theatre but "not 
so" says Palmer. 

• "Wc still incorporate im- 
provisation and audience par- 
ticipation. We wanted to 
work with focussed deliberate 
situations." 

For example, in one surreal 
scene titled "Mr. Nobody", 
(based on he idea that "not 
only do unemployed people 
live out of place but they live 
out of time as well"), Mr. 
Nobody is humiliated by 
çlose friends, beaten-up by 
strangers, contracts a strange 
amnesia and then is forced by 
his family to visit a 
psychiatrist. The psychiatrist 
greets the startled Mr. 
Nobody. Having watched 
the whole scene he tells him 
his entire life is very in- 
teresting and proceeds to 
open Mr. Nobody's mind and 
the floor, asking "what does 
Mr. Nobody think anyway." 

"The audience usually does 
a great job of improvising 
Mr. Nobody's brain," says 
Palmer. 

Theatre Shmeatre is really 
obsessed with media. 

"Its really strange" says 
Hidalgo. "Media affects peo- 
ple more than anything else 
in society,, and more than 
ever before. But people still 
act as if the media were 
something incidental, like 
laundry." 

It makes sense Theatre 
Shmeatre has a longstanding 
feud with the Montreal 
Gazette. It started, say 
Shmeaterites, when they 
published a critique, "Insults 
on the installment plan," of 
Montréal theatre and Gazette 

continued on pige 



Filming a dirty, little war 



I by Chris Cavanagh 



The Opening of the Images 
I de l'Autre d'Amérique, 
\ Festival de Films d'Amérique 
I Latine at Cinéma Outremont 
from September S!thr6u^' 
1 12, was a marvelous success 
with the showing of la 
Guerre Sale (The Dirty War) 
I — a film about the war being 
waged against the Nicaraguan 
Ipeople by American-J}acked 
I counter-revolutionary forces 
(contras). 

The film is a compelling 
account.orthe direct and in- 
direct effects~of the war on 
I Nicaraguans. It was directed 
by Yvan Patry and Danièle 
Lacourse, both natives of 
Montreal. 

Thursday night's showing 
was a benefit, raising money 
for the reconstuction of wells 
in the Nicaraguan city of 
Ocotal. 

La Guerre Sale juxtaposes 
the testimony of individuals 
with scenes of the destruction 
of schools, electrical and port 
facilities. 

Patry and Lacourse have 
captured some stunning 



footage of the results of a 
contra attack on a wedding 
ceremony in which men, 
women and children were 
killed, including the bride. 
This imagery Is preceded by 
an interview with a contra 
leader In which he explains 
how they are doing god's 
work in trying to liberate the 
country from the com- 
munists. 

The brutal reality of contra 
activity is seen in the after- 
math of the massacre at the 
wedding. An interview with 
the groom, covered in blood, 
is a harsh reminder that these 
are people being murdered, 
more than statistics in à 
newspaper. 

Patry and Lacourse have 
attempted to cover the diver- 
sity of life in Nicaragua: 
health, defense, agricultural 
production, displacement of 
people from their homes, 
participation of women and 
campesinos in the revolution. 
All these aspects are witness- 
ed through the testimony of 
Nicaraguans themselves, 
showing how the war leaves 
no-one untouched. 



This film provides power- 
ful motivation for people to 
do everything possible to end 
the war in Nicaragua. In 
peacetime, the revolution can 
be allowed to proceed with 
the many programs it has 
enacted to improve life in this 
small nation. 

The festival continues until 
TTiursday, September 12 and 
highlights include: poster and 
photo exhibits and meetings 
with the film-makers between 
5 and 7 pm at the café-bar 
'La Ricane' beginning today. 

La Guerre Sale can be seen 
at L'Autre Cinéma (6430 
Papineau) from September 
13-16. 

Tonight's films are: Un 
Homme A Abattre a 
Brasilian film by Eduardo 
Coutinho about the life of a 
peasant leader who was 
assassinated; And That Is 
fyhy the State Is Guilty a 
Dutch film by Frank Dia- 
mand and La Dernière 
Guerre des Mayas by Pierre 
Boffety. Tomorrow night 
features Café by German 
Gutierrez and Mémoires de 
Prison by Nelson Perdra dos 
Santos. 
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...Theatre 
Shmeatre 

conlinued from page It , '. 

tlieatre critics at the time 
when they started. 

When the Gazelle found 
out they had been mentioned 
they decided to give Shmeatre 
a review. The show which 
drove the Montréal Mirror to 
say "Theatre Shmeatre is 
Montreal's most vital theatre 
group" and the Globe and 
Mail to say they "got the au- 
dience howling," the Gazelle 
decreed they should stick to 
improv.' 

"There are a few really de- 
cent intelligent people on the 
Gazette staff," says Hidalgo. 
"Unfortunately there's 
something really dead deep 
inside that itistitutlon. You 
can smell it every time you 
read the paper." 

"The Gazette is an emerg- 
ing young culture organiza- ' 
lion's biggest enemy" says 
Hidalgo who believes that is 
commonly felt in the Mon- 
treal arts community. 

"In spite of the Gazette," 
jokes Hidalgo "Theatre 
Shmeatre is expanding." 

Theatre Shmeatre is cur- 
rently recruiting actors for an 
improvisation league and a 
touring, company (anyone in- 
terested can contact Theatre 
ShmeaUe at 272-8153.) The 
first fall show on Sunday, 
September 22nd at Le Steppe 
features Montréal's famous 
Sludgabilly Duo, Dcja 
Voodoo. They arc now 
organizing what they call a 
large scale benefit for the 
African National Congress 
South African liberation 
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• Wooden Floors, Wall-to-Wall Minora 

• Exercise Mats, Ughl Weights & Ankle Weights 
Provided 

• Showers, Soap & Towels Available 

• Tanning Salon 

• Juice Bar ■ 



McQIII University 

' '10% 
Students & Stall 
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This tail, try our ultimate YUPPIE challenge 

All maiot credit eanis 
tcctpled. 



931-0621 



THE McGILL FILM SOCIETY PRESENTS: 



They were warned. . .They arc d 
And on Friday the 13th, nothlns will save them. 



A 24 hour nightmare of terror. 
naiai!veiiiiaiii!3iV!(i*:iia«iFmiiii:titii3aaii;xmfixuKiac3 lunLO 



FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 8:00 P.M. LEACOCK 132 

ADMISSIOgv-W^^^^giSigtt^: 



DRAW TO BE BpaPiMgj^SEMES™ F^SS. 




NEED SOMETHING 
MOVED? 

RELIABLE AND VERY 
REASONABLE 

Tel. 337-7557 - serving McGllI since 1978. 



Aa Boit Om^doA 

Your Café next door 
896 SKerbroolce W (Facing McGill) 

844-8621 



BREAKFAST 

$1.75 

COFFEE & CROISSANT 

TAKE OUT SERVICE 

Delicatessen-Paté & CKeeses 

FresK Bread Baked Dail); 



Clip Coupon 
for 

I FREE COFFEE 

VALID TILL OCT. 30 



20 Tho McOlll Dally, Monday, Séptomber 9,-1985 



Grand 
Special 



omen 



1 & JiUn'i Jfain SltjtiiU 



Extra 
Special 





Shampoo/cut, wash & blow dry 



$1 4 

for her |l 



680 Sherbrooke , , q.a ,r»^«r» 1 

(corner Univcrjity (closed Saturday) o4*r'V.OOO | 



Tuaidiy 

Auditions by appointment for Michel 
Trembley's Broken Pieces will tie held today 
from 6pm to 8pm, Tuesday from -tpm to~ 
6pm, Wednesday from 6pm to 6pm, and 
Thursday, Sept. 12 In room 309 ol the Stu- 
dent Union or In Players' Theatre. Call 
482-2963 for an appointment. 
Attention women ruggeri the Women's 
Rugby Club will be having their llrst meeting 
and practice Tuesday Sept. 10, 5pm at 
Forbes Field. Newcomers are welcome; no 
experience Is necessary. 

Wednsidiy 

Bidmintlon Ctub/Teim Information meeting 
will be held Wednesday, Sept. 1 1 at 7:30pm 
In room 237 ol the Currie Gym (C.O.T.C. 
Lounge). For more into call Mark at 
739-0613 or Kathy at 844-5353. 
Petition lor those who want a Hindi Course 
as a summer course In the Faculty ol 
Rellgeous Studies, a petition should be 
signed In the Linguistic Department 



events I 

Secretary's Olflce or in the Faculty ol 
Religious Study Secretaries' Olflce before 
Monday, Sept. 16. 

Thuridiy 

McGlii Nlghtline reopens Thursday, Sept. 
12 at 9pm. Call 392-8234. Recruitment in- 
lormatlon meeting will be held Monday, 
Sept. 16 at 3:30 and Tuesday Sept. 17 at 
5:30 in room 425 oi the Student Union 
Building. 

Friday 

McGIII Film Society presents Friday (he 
13th, on Friday, September 13 at 8pm In 
Leacock 132. Draw to be held lor a FREE 
semester movie pass. 

Saturday 

The Young People's Federation ol Combined 
Jewish Appeal Is Taking Off iot an even- 
ing of fun and dance at the Shaar Zion 
Synagogue, Sat., Sept. 14 at 9pni. 
Special Guest: host Rick Peterson of 



FM 96. Dress: semi-formal. Cost: $8.00 
economy; SIO (ïrst-dass. For more info, 
contact: YPF office. 735-3541 ext. 263. 

Sunday 

Come worship at 1Q:30am at 
St.-Martha's-ln-tho-Basement, 3521 
University Street. Brunch lollows, all 
welcomo. For more information call 
849-2042 or 392*5890. 
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Any thing you can do with numbers, 
Texas Instruments can help you do betten 



Every year of school or work brings 
new problems, new challenges. And 
having the right calculator for the job 
will make solving these problems 
easier, and faster. That's why 
Texas Instruments makes so many 
different kinds of ralculators. 

Take the TI-35 Galaxy Solar. This' 
62 function scientific student calculator 
has an advanced keyboard design, with 
new, patented display indicators that 
show pending operations. Powers, roots, 



reciprocals, logarithms, trig functions, 
de^ree/radian/grad conversions and 
others are at your fingertips. It even 
comes with a guidebook that provides 
instructions, information, examples and 
problem solving specifics. 

For professional engineering, math, 
and science applications, the TI-56 
provides the most needed statistical ..^^ 
(unctions for better data analysis. 

And the BA-35 is a complete busi- 
ness math system in one neat pack.ige. 



No wonder Canada's largest- 
selling line of scientific and financial 
calculators is Texas Instruments. ' 

The uncommon answer to your 
everyday problems. By the way, 
Texas Instruments calculators have 
the common keys too. 

Teixas 
Instruments 

Crcaiini; useful producn 
and Krvices for you. 
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